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“OPUS QUESTIONUM DIVI AUGUSTINI.” 

A folio volume, bearing the above title, has re- 
y come into my possession, of which the colo- 
rans as follows : “ 1mpressum est autem hoc 
Lugduni : opera et | impensis. M. Joannis 

thsel alemanni: anno | salutis nostre Millesimo 
dringentesimo | nonagesimoseptimo. vii. Kalen* 
” Then comes the printer’s mark. 

From the authorities which I have been able to 
ult, this edition appears to be little known ; 

A it sses some peculiar features of interest, 

will proceed to describe. 

The work consists of 285 folios, without pagina- 
orcatchwords. It is printed with Gothic type 
buble columns, fifty-five lines to a full column, be- 

running title. The signatures run from 

8, A. to G., Aa. to Pp.; Mm. Nn., and Oo. 

Sengomitted, which is accounted for in the follow- 

curious “ Peroratio,” which immediately pre- 
the colophon, and which I give verb- liter- 
nd punctu- atim, except that the contractions are 

Kpressed at length :— 

) “De operis complemento: et ut dicunt registro ad | 
parum nostrum : magistrum Petrum Gerardi: | prior- 
Sonventus fratrum heremitarum parisiensium. | Pero- 

#0. | Hec sunt magistrorum nostrorum optime: ma- 
| ster petre gerardi : que de questionibus divi patris 





Augustini: multo quidem labore parta tandem tuo | 
nomini dicata emittimus: precantes omnes ea per | lec- 
turos in partem accipiant bonam : veniamque dent: | si 
vel pauciores questiones quam ipse sanctissimus | doctor 
augustinus confecit : vet Ene minus reco | gnitas emiseri- 
mus. Pauculas enim deesse remur | atque eas duntaxat 
que ad simplicianum mediolani | episcopum conscripte 
sunt: quas hactenus reperire non potuimus | locum tamen 
quo inseri possent reliquimus: trium quaternionum. 
Mm. Nn. Oo. quem si vacantem dereli | quimus vitio 
dandum nullus nisi inhumanuset | iscalumniator censebit: 
cum vel singula opera plena | sint: et seorsum emitti 
possint. Quevero errata | veremur: ejusmodi credimus 
que sine recogniti | one aut admonitione nostra facile 
quivis depre | henderit ac emendaverit. Ne quis autem 
chartarum | connectendarum seriem ignoret: et ob id 
deesse quicquid | putet: hec series est. | a.b.c.... 8 
A. B.C G. Aa. Bb Ll. Pp. Quarum h. k. 
q. vr. G. et. Ll. terne sunt: Pp. quine: relique autem 
quaterne preter. Mm. Nn. et Oo. que (ut dixi) nondum im- 
presse sunt.’ 


Now, notwithstanding the worthy editor’s de- 
precatory observations, and even at the risk of in- 
curring the serious charge of being “ inhumanus 
et is calumniator,” I cannot refrain from remarking 
that the reason he gives strikes me as irresistibly 
funny. Fancy a modern editor of M.’s or N.’s 
works skipping the enumeration of his pages from 
page 150 to page 200, and then, at the end of the 
volume, calling attention to the fact, and stating 
that he has purposely done it, because some of his 
author's treatises are not contained in his edition, 
and he does not know where to find them ; but 
that he hopes nobody will be so ill mannered or 
scandalous as to make any remarks upon it! Even 
supposing M. Joannes Trechsel had hoped, while 
the book was in printing, to recover the lost 
treatises, and to be able to insert them in the 
place left vacant for them, but found himself dis- 
appointed, how, I may ask, could he possibly tell 
how many pages would be required for them, and 
that sheets Mm., Nn., and Oo. would just afford 
the requisite space ? 

The work proper ends thus : “Finis sex ques- 
tionum divi aurelii augustini episcopi | contra 
paganos ad deo gratias: et per conse | quens 
totius hujus operis. Deo gratias.” These final 
susptria of the grand old printer-reader-corrector- 
editors (for, I suppose, they were often all these in 
one, and, sometimes, also worked with their own 
hands at the composing-stick and the press) over the 
completion of their “ magna opera,” so magnifi- 
cently and conscientiously and unselfishly carried 
through, are often very touching, as well as ad- 
mirable for their simple piety ; but they are not 
without their ludicrous side, too, and one may well 
imagine the sigh of relief with which, at the con- 
clusion of some series of tomes more than usually 
ponderous, both in matter and bulk, they would 
“set up” the last word, and cry “Thank God !” 
over it, with feelings near akin to those of a school- 
boy let loose for a holiday. 

My copy of the Opus Questionum contains two 
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inscriptions, which are not without interest : the 
one as a simple record of unselfishness,—“ Unus 
ex Libris francisci petit et Amicorum 1573”; the 
other as affording a glimpse of the book’s former 
history and travels, showing how it found its way 
back, in its 243rd year, over the Atlantic to its 
birthplace,—“ Le pere fabreti de la Comp* de 
jesus trouva ce livre & L’hopital de quebec en 
Canada et en fit un present en 1740 au grand 
Colege de lyon et fut extimé 18”; but whether 
that “18” stands for francs, or some other coin, 
I cannot quite make out from the small and un- 
certain mark that follows the figures. The binding 
is apparently not older than the seventeenth century, 
and has been re-backed and re-furbished quite re- 
cently ; but there may still be traced on one side 
an impressed shield-of-arms, bearing three cannons 
fesse-wise, muzzles to sinister, and in chief three 
roundles (cannon balls?); the shield surmounted 
by a mural crown ; no tinctures visible. 

For any light upon John Trechsel and his works— 
upon the earlier owner, whose autograph I have 
copied—or upon the former resting-places of my 
am ae as stated above, I shall be grateful. I 
would also ask to whom, or rather, probably, to 
what place or institution, do the arms described 
appertain ? i, ds: & 

readsall, Derby. 





NEWTON’S “AXIOMATA SIVE LEGES MOTUS.” 

In a pamphlet, entitled Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
the “ British Quarterly Review,” the author appears 
to credit Newton with the doctrine that the laws 
of motion are “ knowable & priori” (pp. 313, 317, 
325, 326). A reference to the well-known General 
Scholium, at the end of the Principia, will, I think, 
show clearly that this was not the opinion of New- 
ton. He there distinctly states, in the following 
words, that the laws of motion had been deduced 
from phenomena, and rendered general by induction: 
“In hac philosophia” (se. experimentali) “ proposi- 
tiones deducuntur ex phenomenis et redduntur 
generales per inductionem. Sic... . et leges 
motuum et gravitatis innotuerunt.” Nor does he 
add a word to show that, though these laws had been 
thus discovered, he believed them to be & priori 
truths; this being exactly the place in which he 
might have been expected to avow the belief that 
they were, if he had held it. One of Mr. Spencer's 
arguments in favour of attributing to Newton his 
own view of the self-evidence of the laws of motion 
is that Newton calls these laws “axioms” (pp. 
325-6). In Newton’s phraseology, however, the 
word “axiom ” ontahily includes propositions, 
which there is not only no reason for supposing that 
he believed to be self-evident, but of which he has 
left proofs, both experimental and demonstrative. 
For example, he prefixes to the First Book of his 
Opticks (Opticks, 3rd edit., London, 1721, pp. 








5-15) eight propositions which he calls “ Axioms” 
Among these is the law of the constancy of the 
ratio between the sines of the angles of incidence 
and refraction (which is stated to be “either ao. 
curately or very nearly” true). Of this “ Axiom” 
he completes the “experimental Proof” in P 
VI. of Book I. (Opticks, pp. 66-68), presuming that 
the experiments of “late writers” had established 
the law for “Rays which have a mean degree of 
refrangibility” (p. 65). He adds (pp. 68-70) a 
demonstration (deduced from a “ supposition”) 
which he takes “to be a very convincing Argu- 
ment of the truth of this Proposition.” A method 
of proving the same law experimentally is de. 
scribed in the Optical Lectures (Opera, ed. Horsley, 
tom. iii. pp. 274-5). It is tolerably clear, there 
fore, that Newton did not regard this “Law of 
Sines ” as axiomatic. Yet he calls it an “axiom.” 
and makes it, with other axioms, and with defini. 
tions, the foundation of his work. Mr. Spencer 
says (p. 326) that Newton does not call the laws 
of motion “hypotheses.” This is true of the 
Principia. It is curious, however, that in the 
tract De Motu Newton should apply this very title 
“ hypotheses ” to the first and second laws (Rigaud, 
Historical Essay on the First Publication of Sir 
Tsaac Newton’s Principia, Oxford, 1838, Appendix 
No. 1). Mr. Spencer will, I trust, excuse me ifI 
say that he is not always as accurate as he ought 
to be in his statement of dynamical principles. 
Thus he says (p. 338) that he has “spoken of a 
balanced system, like that formed by the sun and 
planets, as having the ‘ peculiarity that, though the 
constituents of the system have relative move- 
ments, the system, as a whole, has no movement’”; 
and he complains of his reviewer for assuming, in 
consequence of his use of the word “ peculiarity,” 
that he is “unaware that in a system of bodies 
whose movements are not balanced, it is equally 
true that the centre of gravity remains constant.” 
The phrase “remains constant” is of doubtful in- 
terpretation. It may bear either the meaning 
“remains at rest,” or the meaning “remains in 
uniform motion.” Now the motion of the centre 
of gravity of a “free ” system of material particles 
depends, not on the balance, or want of balance, of 
the relative motion of the particles, but on the 
resultant of the forces in action on those particles. 
If that resultant be null or a couple, the motion of 
the centre of gravity will be null or uniform, not 
always null. If the resultant be a force, or a force 
and a couple, the same motion will be necessarily 
varied. Frank Scotr Harpoy. 
Merton, Surrey. 





CHARLES I. AS A POET. ; 

That Charles Stuart, however weak and vacil- 
lating, was a highly-educated man, even Mr. Car- 
lyle himself, at the utmost height of his Cromvell 
fever, would probably never have denied. The 
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editor of the Works of “ King Charles the Martyr,” 
in 1662, expressly says :— 

“Jn his younger days, his pleasures were in riding, 
and sometimes in breaking the great horse ; and he did 
it so gracefully that he deserved that statue of brass 
ghich did represent him on horseback. Besides this he 
delighted in hunting, an active and stirring exercise to 
accustom him to toils, and harden that body whose mind 
abhorred the softness of Luxury.” 

Charles, the same writer adds, was an excellent 
shot, and played well enough on the viol da gamba 
to earn the praise of Playford, one of the best 
masic masters of the day. His reading, we 
gather from Herbert’s catalogue of his small 
library in Carisbrooke Castle, consisted of the 
works of Laud and Hooker, Hammond and 
Bishop Andrews (his turn of mind being essentially 
theological). In poetry, we guess from Milton’s 
animadversions on the pseudo ikon Basilike, 
that he was fond of Shakspeare’s and Sir Philip 
Sidney’s works; and in Herbert’s list we find in- 
duded Fairfax’s Tasso and Harrington’s random 
rendering of Ariosto. That Charles, like his 
awkward-minded father, sometimes penned a 
stanza, there is also certain proof. I have hitherto 
only succeeded in meeting with three metrical 
attempts of the Martyr’s. Horace Walpole, in his 
Royal and Noble Authors, quotes the following 
most unequal stanzas, on the warrant of Bishop 
Barnet. That they begin pretty well, but end 
most detestably, I think my fellow readers will 
allow; and I much fear that they were written 
by one of the worshippers of the “ Martyr” :— 

“Majesty in Misery ; or an imploration to the King of 
Kings; written by his late Majesty King Charles the 
First, in his Durance at Carisbroke Castle, 1648. 

“Great Monarch of the World! From whose arm springs 

The Potency and Power of Kings; 

Record the royal woe, my sufferings. 

Nature and law, by thy divine decree, 

(The only work of righteous loyalty) 

With this dim diadem invested me ; 

With it the sacred sceptre, purple robe, 

Thy holy unction, and the royal globe ; 

Yet I am levell’d with the life of Job. 

The fiercest furies that do daily tread 

Upon my grief, my grey discrowned head, 

Are those that owe my bounty for their bread. 

Tyranny bears the title of taxation, 

Revenge and robbery are reformation, 

Oppression gains the name of sequestration. 

Great Britain’s heir is forced into France, 

Whilst on his head his foes advance ; 

Poor child ! he weeps out his inheritance. 

With my own power my majesty they wound, 

In the King’s name the King himself ’s uncrown’d, 

8o doth the dust destroy the diamond. 

My life they prize at such a slender rate, 

That in my absence they draw bills of hate, 

To prove the King a traitor to the state. 

Felons attain more privilege than I, 
ae are allowed to answer ere they die ; 


is death to me to ask the reason why. 








But, sacred Saviour! with thy words I woo 

Thee to forgive, and not be bitter to 

Such as thou know’st do not know what they do. 

Augment my patience, nullifie my hate, 

Preserve my issue and inspire my mate ; 

Yet, though we perish, bless this church and state. 

Vota dabunt que bella negarunt.” 

Mr. Seward says that Charles I. wrote the fol- 
lowing lines on the blank leaf of a book in the 
Trinity House, at Newport, in the Isle of Wight :— 

“ A coward ’s still unsafe ; but courage knows 

No other foe but him who doth oppose.” 
When Prince of Wales, Charles was matriculated of 
the University of Oxford, and wrote under his name 
in the matriculation book :— 
* Si vis omnia subjicere, subjice te rationi.” 

The last poem of Charles, given by Nahum Tate 
in his Miscellanea Sacra, 1698, is of far higher 
merit :— 

“Close thine eyes and sleep secure, 

Thy soul is safe, thy body sure; 

He that guards thee, he that keeps, 

Never slumbers, never sleeps. 

A quiet conscience, in a quiet Breast, 

Has only Peace, has only Rest; 

The Musick and the Mirth of Kings, 

Are out of tune, unless she sings. 

Then close thine eyes in Peaze, and rest secure, 
No sleep so sweet as thine, no Rest so sure !” 

On the whole, the King’s verses are wildly 
irregular, and serve only to still further prove 
that there is certainly no royal road to Parnassus. 

Water THorneury. 

Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 





JOTTINGS IN BY-WAYS. 
III.—SPENSER’S HARPALUS. 

In Colin Clout’s Come Home Again (1591), 
Alexis says so great a shepherdess as Elizabeth, 
who hath so many shepherds to sing her praises, 
what can she care for thine, do they list not, or 
are their pipes untuneable ?— 

* Ah nay, said Colin, neither so nor so, 

For better shepherds be not under skie, 

Nor better hable, when they list to blow 

Their pipes aloud, her nature to glorifie. 

There is good Harpalus, now woxen aged 

In faithful service of faire Cynthia : 

And there is Corydon, though meanly waged, 

Yet hablest wit of most I know this day. 

And there is sad Alcyon, bent to mourne,” &c. 
Malone thought that Harpalus was Churchyard, 
because, in Tothill’s Miscellany, to which Church- 
yard had contributed some two or three pieces, 
there was a poem m which Harpalus addressed 
Phillida, and because Churchyard was “a servant 
of Queen Elizabeth” and, in 1591, an old man. 
Others, however, think “ Phillida” beyond Church- 
yard’s range; and Mr. Collier has shown that, in 
his writings, he speaks of himself as the Palemon 
of Spenser’s poem. Malone’s conjecture, therefore, 
is only an a of how one may be misled by 
coincidences. Mr. Collier, in his turn, suggests 
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Lord Buckhurst, apparently because he was a 
faithful servant of the Queen, and because, in 1590, 
he was aged fifty-five ; that is, there ure alleged 
in his favour two out of the three coincidences that 
misled Malone. But the intent of Spenser to in- 
troduce in the above-quoted passage the names, 
not of all, nor even of some, of his contemporary 

ts, but only of two or three of those who 
fad specially sung the praises of Elizabeth, has 
been overlooked. ‘indeed, as Raleigh, whose poems 
were chiefly addressed to the Queen, is mentioned 
elsewhere, and as Spenser alludes to the other 
claims of Aleyon-Gorges, it is probable that Alexis’s 
question was intended to allow the mention of 
Harpalus (perhaps, too, of Corydon) as one whose 
chief claims as a singer rested on his praises of the 
Queen. Lord Buckhurst may have written such, 
but nothing is known of them, and he did write as 
Thomas Sackville the “ Induction ” and the “ Com- 
plaint” in the Mirror of Magistrates, two of the 
most highly esteemed poems of the day. After 
these, however, and Gorboduc, he early in life 
and early in Elizabeth’s reign, in becoming a 
statesman, appears to have given up poetry. We 
should hardly, therefore, expect him to be men- 
tioned in such a context; while, wherever he was 
mentioned, we should expect some reference to a 
work like the Mirror for Magistrates. “Old 
Harpalus, now woxen aged” is, too, a phrase 
which can hardly be said to apply to an active 
statesman of fifty-five, who, nine years thereafter, 
was made Lord High Treasurer in place of 
Burleigh, and did not die till 1609, at the age of 
seventy-two. Neither can I believe'that a noble- 
man, and one so high in the State and in the 
esteem of Elizabeth, would, or could, be spoken of 
in that familiar and off-hand tone by Spenser, or 
be called by him “Old Pleasant.” The manner in 
which he sings of Raleigh, the Shepherd of the 
Ocean, is an example of how “ great ones,” as they 
were called, were mentioned, and contrasts strongly 
with these lines. 

In my turn, I suggest a third, in whom, as it 
seems to me, all the signs and requirements meet. 
To none, perhaps, is the name of Harpalus, or 
Pleasant, more applicable than to the author of 
The Arte of English Poesie, whether as evidenced 
by the book itself, or by his quotations from himself, 
or by the titles of his other works. He was old, for 
he was eighteen when he addressed an eclogue to 
Edward VI., and he must, therefore, have been 
fifty-five in 1590, and may have been sixty-one. 
Probably the latter, for the eclogue seems to have 
been written with a moral suitable for one who 
had just ascended a throne, and the general as well 
as the garrulous style of his book, his frequent 
quotations from his own poetry, his repetitions, and 
his discursus on Decorum, on which he had formerly 
written, all give the idea of a cheery old age. He 
was also a servant of Queen Elizabeth, being, 


according to Bolton, Puttenham, a gentlems 
pensioner; and seemingly he was an old and 
faithful servant, for, from one of his quotation, 
he was an attendant on Elizabeth while yet , 
Princess. “We our selues,” says he, “vsed this 
superfluous speech [pleonasm] in a verse written of 
our mistress,— 
* For euer may my true loue live and neuer die 

And that mine eyes may see her crownde a Queene,” 
As in this and his eclogue we have indications 
of his tendencies, so his chief poetical exercises 
were the Queen’s praises. On New-Year’s day, 
1578, he presented her with his Partheniades, in 
twenty poems, or one for each year of her reign, 
And afterwards, probably about 1583 or 4, he 
wrote his Triwmphals, in honour of Her Majesty's 
long peace. Lastly, his Arte of Poesie itself was 
not only dedicated to her and adorned with her 
portrait, but written, as he says, for her and he 
Court—a liberty not to be taken without special 
permission, and a mark of known favour. Hence, 
without asserting that Puttenham, or the author 
of The Arte of Poesie, is Harpalus, I set him forth 
as answering Spenser's description better than any 
hitherto adduced, and better than any other whom 
my limited knowledge can recollect. 

BrinsLeY NIcHOoLsox. 





FOLK-LORE. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE Superstitions: Tue Evin 
Eye.—The kind of sorcery known as the “evil 
eye” cannot be exclusively claimed as a Glouces- 
tershire superstition, for it is one most extensive in 
its range; yet a person may live for many years in 
a parish or district without its presenting itself to 
his observation. In the course of the year 1873 
I was called upon officially to distribute a parish 
dole amongst the poor householders of Churchdown, 
near Cheltenham, who were assembled to receive 
it in the school-room. This charity-money had to 
be given away in accordance with the donor's will 
and testament, to which a by-law had been recently 
added, that those claimants who possessed house 
and land of their own were ineligible. In conse- 
quence of this ruling, two or three of those present 
had to be “ scratched ” from the list of applicants. 
I noticed, at the time, that one of the rejected, 
tall stalwart man, of grim and grisly feature, kept 
his eye, with a sort of malignant expression, {x 
intently upon me. To this I gave, at the moment, 
little heed, being busily engaged; and had I thought 
of it at all, should have simply concluded that 1 
was only an expression of passing disappointment 
on my friend’s part. The next day, however, ® 
poor woman inquired of my wife “ how I was,” and 
told her that several of those present yesterday 
having noticed the man’s staring at me with a 
evil eye, very feelingly expressed a hope that 





“nothing would happen to me.” My inditing this 
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gerount shows, at any rate, that as yet it is not so 
bed a case as that set forth in the old Scotch 
rhyme -— 
«There dwelt a weaver in Moffat toun 
That said the minister would dee sune ; 
The minister dee’d ; and the fouk o’ the toun 
They brant the weaver wi’ the wudd o’ the lume, 
And ca’d it weel-wared on the warlock loon.” 
R. Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, 1826, p. 43. 
Touching this mysterious influence, thus far, we 


learn a belief in it exists in the southern counties 


of England, and stretches thence to the north of 
Britain; and it is singular to relate, as mentioned 
by Mr. E. B. Tylor, in his Rese arches into the Early 
History of Mankind, &c., Murray, 1870, 2nd ed., 
that there exists, concurrently with this widely- 
spread belief in sorcery, a faith in a counter-charm 
that can ward off its evil consequences. I shall 
endeavour to ascertain whether a belief in this 
counter-charm exists in Gloucestershire, and mean- 
while would take leave to quote the strange his- 
torical instance mentioned by Tylor (ut supra): 
“When King Ferdinand of Naples used to appear in 
public he might be seen to put his hand from time to 
time into his pocket. Those who understood his ways 
knew that he was clenching his fist with the thumb stuck 
out between the first and second fingers to avert the effect 
of aglance of the evil eye that some one in the street may 
have cast on him.”— Pp. 53 and 136. 
RS 


ae De 


Churchdown. 


DevonsHIRE SuPERSTITION.—It may perhaps 
be worth chronicling in “ N. & Q.” that in some 
parts of Devon the apocryphal correspondence 
between Our Lord and Abgar, King of Edessa, is 
looked upon as a preservative against fever. Ina 
cottage at Bolham, a small village near Tiverton, 
hanging over a fireplace, in an old wooden frame, 
I found these letters, printed in large type. They 
were surmounted by a rough woodcut of Our Lord’s 
head, purporting to be a reproduction of the like- 
ness imprinted on the handkerchief at Veronica, 
under which was a detailed description of Our Lord’s 
person: middle height, blue eyes, fair curls, &c. I 
begged to be allowed to take the whole thing home 
tocopy, when, to my surprise, I found the owner 
looked upon the idea as sacrilegious. She bid me 
read what was printed below the letters, which had 
escaped me before. This proved to be a declara- 
tion (put into Our Lord’s mouth), that in whatever 
house those letters hung fever should never enter. 
The old woman did not know where the charm 
tame from, or anything about it, except that her 
husband’s grandfather had said that it was brought 
to the house when newly built, and, as she added, 

lalways kept fever away. She utterly refused 
to hear a word against it. It would be interesting 
to know if this belief is common to other countries. 

Exste Day. 
Kilburn. 









Tue Gipsies.—A good deal has been written, 
by Borrow and others, as to the East India 
origin of the Gipsies, as proved by words in their 
language of Sanscrit origin. There is, however, 
a word, giving like proof, which has, I believe, 
never been adverted to, viz., that of “ Thunjur.” 
There is a tribe in the north-west of India called 
“ Thunjurs,” whose habits are very like those of 
the Gipsies, and whose features (but not their 
complexions, which may be accounted for by 
difference of climate) and expression of countenance 
have a like similitude. Is it too fanciful to think 
that the conjurer of Europe may be the “ Thunjur” 
of India, the more especially that both are given 
to sleight of hand and the like? Is not the 
generally received etymology of the Latin word 
“conjuro” equally fanciful? As bearing on the 
subject, I would note that the outcaste “ Bangees ” 
of Upper India have the same words for husband 
and wife that the Gipsies have, viz., “ Raee” and 
“Rumanee.” This I found out by examining one 
of this caste in my service, after reading Borrow.” 

Civiuis. 


Native Names.—I have collected the 
Baptismal: Anteane, Demeo, Eppie, 
Geleyr, Grasta, Ninian, Nona, Notfaw, Satona, 
Towla. Surnames: Barengry, Beige, Calot, 
Curraple, Donea, Femine, Finco, Fingo, Gawino, 
Hatseyggaw, Lundie, Matskalla or Maeskalla, 
Neyn, Nichoah, Panuel, Polgar, Zindelo. It 
would be interesting to ascertain which of these 
are of Oriental origin. Polgar would seem to be 
so. Barengry is Stanley, from Gipsy bar, a 
stone, and the common affix, engro, engry. 
R. 8. CHarnock. 


Gipsy 
following : 


Gray’s Inn. 


Errtaru.—The recent notes on gipsies reminded 
me of the epitaph on Dan Boswell, the gipsy king, 
who died at Selstone, Notts, and is buried in the 
village churchyard. A stone was placed to his 
memory, but was broken in two by a cow which 
was allowed to graze in the churchyard. I beg 
you will preserve the epitaph, which is as follows: 

“T’ve lodged in many a town, 
I’ve travelled many a year, 
But death at length hath brought me down 
To my last lodgings here.” 
WILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Wilberforce Street, Hull. 

Ancient RerrEsENTATION OF YORK Minster. 
—In an article on English Coins, in The Penny 
Magazine of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, for 1836, p. the writer, after 
describing a penny of Ethelwulf, father.of Alfred, 
informs us that “ most of the coins of this period 
have rude portraits, and the reverses are sometimes 
interesting: one of Edward the Elder has th 
cathedral of York with three rows of windows 
round, arched.” Now, if it can be proved that the 


ore 
mids 
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ancient Saxon Cathedral of York, the fact must 
be regarded as highly curious and interesting. 
No authority, however, is given for the statement ; 
and as I have not met with any notice of the coin, 
in the histories of York Cathedral or elsewhere, 
I beg to submit it to the readers of “ N. & Q.,” as 
a subject deserving fuller investigation. 
J. G. B. 
PARALLEL PassaGEs.— 
I. 
4 ee + he 6nd put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.” 
Julius Caesar, 111. ii. 227. 
“. . . . . forif he show us his wounds and tell 
us his deeds, we are to put our tongues into those wounds 
and speak for them.” Coriolanus, 11. iii. 5. 


II. 
“. . . . . for after I saw him fumble with the 
sheets . . . I knew there was but one way.” 
King Henry V., 11. iii. 13. 
“* A glimmering before death; ‘tis nothing else, sir. 
Do you see how he fumbles with the sheet ?” 
B. and F.’s Spanish Curate, rv. v. 


ITI. 
“T'll rather be unmannerly than troublesome.” 
Merry Wives of Windsor, 1. i. 285. 
* J’aime mieux étre incivil qu’ importun.” 
Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, II. iv. 
** Jay veu souvent des hommes incivils par trop de 
civilité, et importuns de courtoisie.” 
Montaigne, I. xiii. 


yes 


* Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
Marlowe's Faustus, 99, Dyce, 1 vol. ed. 
** Helen, whose beauty summon’d Greece to arms, 
And drew a thousand ships to Tenedos.”’ 
Marlowe's Second Tamburlaine, 11. iv. 
“, . . « « sheisa pearl 
W hose price hath launch’d above a thousand ships.” 
Troilus and Cressida, 11. ii. 81. 
v. 
“Odrw iyw ruparoy idopat pera oig irapowoty, 
Tove & addAovg rpocGer* rode rot Extynuoy tora.” 
Odyssey, 1x. 369. 
** You shall die last, sir.” 
B. and F.’s Elder Brother, rv. iii. 


’ 


vi. 
** To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet.” 
King John, rv. ii. 11. 
* Who when he lived, his breath and beauty set 
Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet.” 
Venus and Adonis, 1. 935. 


Joun AnppIs. 


AmeERIcA=THE Unxknowy.—In a sermon by 
John Norris, preached before the University of 
Oxford, 29th March, 1685, is a curious reference 
to America, as the type of the unknown. He says 
(p. 16) :— 

“Tis not with the Zesser, as with the Greater World, 
where whole tracts and regions (and those some of the 
best too) ly undiscover’d. No, man cannot be such a 





device on this coin does really represent the 











stranger to his own Perfections, such an America ty 
himself.” 


Epwarp Sotty, 


Curious Iyscription.—In the principal mom 
of an old inn of this town, now in process of demo. 
lition, there is a small oaken board built into the 
wall, just over the fire-place, on which is cut out, 
in Roman letters, the following couplet :— 

‘‘When winters sharp winds do chillingly how] 

What graces three are lefeu, pipe, & bowl. 
M. DOCO. XIII. 
This distich is curious, inasmuch as it forms 4 
complete list of the members of a convivial club 
which held its meetings in the room in the winter 
of 1813, and five subsequent winters, and which 
(according to the official list, which I found amongst 
some old papers of the landlord’s) consisted of the 
following persons: Hy. Wenn; Sam. Winter; 
Joe Sharpe; J. Wynde ; Robt. de Chillinglie; 
Bob Howell ; P. J. Watt, Esq.; Bern. Grace ; R 
Grace ; Jno. Tree ; Henry Airlie, Esquire ; Chas, 
Lefeu ; J. Van Puyp; Noll Powell. 
T. Coxzerr. 
Liverpool. 


MADAME DE StaEt.—lIn a letter written bya 
late M.P., in 1813, is the following reference to a 
once famous lady :— 

“ Last winter there were two lions, or rather lionesses, 
pre-eminent, —- Miss Edgeworth first, and then Mad. de 
Stael. The latter for a short time set the world ins 
blaze. All the Blues were frantic, the Berrys over 
whelmed, and everybody attempting to talk sentimental 
French. The rage has now a little abated. This extr- 
ordinary woman—and who that has felt Corinne and 
Delphine can help thinking her extraordinary ?—is not 
so ugly as I expected from the accounts we have heard. 
Her eyes are extremely good, her mouth bad, bat she is 
one of the people who improve with age. She appears 
extremely good-natured, careless of the society of ladies 
and openly showing her dislike of it, but fond of that of 
clever men, and thinking Sir J. Mackintosh the most 
agreeable man in England.” 

C. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Meaninc or Provers Wantep: “Tae Eoo 
AND THE Hatrrenny.”—I am almost ashamed to 
ask the derivation of this ancient proverbial locu- 
tion ; but a confession of “sheer ignorance” is 
good for the literary soul. I find the saying which 
has puzzled me quoted in one of the Year-Books of 
Edward I. Huard (Howard), J., says to counsel 
for the plaintiff, in Law French, “ Vos volez dont 
aver le eof et la mayle?” This is of course equl- 
valent to our “ you cannot eat your cake and have 
it”; but what has the “Egg” to do with the 
“ Halfpenny?” Has the mention any reference 
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= 
to the old Roman “ Sportula,” a largesse originally 

en in kind, but afterwards commuted into a 
noney donation? Thus, an insolent janitor might 
ill a dissatisfied client that he could not have a 
igsket-full of eggs and the value thereof in money 
gs welll G. A. Sata, 

Brompton. 

PS, Everybody knows that the “ maille” 
s hase coin of France, worth only part of a denier. 
Its paltriness is analogously conveyed ina theatrical 
saying still current : “ He’s not worth a spangle 
To “ spangle ” is usually prefixed a very emphatic 
adjective). The “ Maille” of Lorraine was good 
money—an écu Wor, current temp. Francis L, 
wo worth 33 sous 6 deniers. “ Maille” is also a 
titch in a stocking, a mesh in a net, or the square 
hole between threads and threads in a textile 
fybric, whence “ maillot,” modern French for the 

”y 7 ryv 

“tights” worn by dancers. The only proverb 
that I have been able to light upon, with reference 
to this perplexing word (which also means a kind 
of mortar used by builders), is “Il y a toujours 
maille 4 partir entr’eux ”—“ There 1s always some 
qurrel between them”: a saying obviously sug- 
gested by the idea of two robbers squabbling over 
the division of their booty. 


was 


“ As CLEAN AS A CLOCK” :— 

“But you will meet with the Holy Society of the 
Wipers everywhere, who will be ready to wipe you as 
dean as «a clock, before you come to the castle.”—An 
Antidote against Idolatry (1669), by Henry More, D.D., 
To the Reader.” 


What is alluded to in the expression here italicized ? 
Marlesford. 


Marsan Ney.—It is well known that in 1815 
Sir Robert Wilson zealously and eloquently, though 
successfully, pleaded the “ Capitulation of Paris ” 
inst Louis X VIII. and the Duke of Wellington, 
in favour of immunity from the penalties of treason 
for Marshal Ney. Vindictive cowardice and un- 
merciful tyranny had their way. 

In 1827, I was in Paris with my father, and he, 
#aconnexion of Sir Robert Wilson, was anxious 
tosee the Marshal’s grave in “Pére la Chaise.” 
Iwell remember the alarm, the precautions, and 
the mystery, with which our conducteur, watching 
his opportunity, sought the spot, and, moving aside 
the rank grass, disclosed a small flat stone, with 
this inscription—eloquent in its simplicity—“ Hic 
amicus,” 

Is it there still, or has it been replaced by a 
more distinctive—there could hardly be a more 
touching—memorial ? Hersert RANDOLPH. 


East Inp1a Docxs.—What property did the 
East India Company hold on the river? Had they 
aot the middle of last century in the neigh- 

ood of the East India Docks? Cunningham 





only says that the docks were erected for the East 
India Company, but are the property of the West 
India Dock Company since the opening of the 
trade. My reason for inquiring is that the Chapel 
of Poplar, erected 1654, was built on ground given 
by the East India Company ; they also provided 
the minister with a dwelling-house, a garden 
and field of 3 acres, and 20/. per annum during 
good pleasure. Cunningham not a word 
about this ; but he says George Steevens, the com- 
mentator on Shakspeare, was baptized in Poplar 
Chapel 1736, is buried there, and has a fine 
monument by Flaxman. How came he to be 
buried there? He died at Hampstead, did he not ? 
C. A. W. 


says 


Mayfair. 


“ STRETCHT ALONG LIKE A WOUNDED KNIGHT.” 
—In As You Like It, iii. 2 (or iii. 3 in some 
editions), Celia and Rosalinde jointly quote some 
lines, apparently from an old ballad, viz. :— 

“ Stretcht along like a wounded knight : 
Though it be pity to see such a sight, 
It well becomes the ground.” 
Will any of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” refer 
me to the ballad which contains these lines ? 
J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


How to Deat witn a Cucumper.—The old 
recipe is, after paring and peppering it, &c., to 
throw it out of the window. How far back has 
this witticism been traced? Essentially equivalent 
thereto is the following “ prescript touching the 
safe eating of a pear,” attributed to “ that skilfull 
and famous physician, Dr. Butler” :— 

“* That we should first pare it very carefully, and then 
be sure to cut out or scoup out all the coar of it, and, 
after that, fill the hollow with salt, and, when this is 
done, cast it forthwith into the kennell.”—Henry More, 
D.D., An Antidote against Idolatry (1669), p. 104. 

F, H. 

Marlesford. 


War Mepats.—I have a silver medal made for 
wearing as an order, with the head of Gustavus 
Adolphus on one side, and the letters G. A. R. 8. 
on the other. It was obtained in a village near 
Niirnberg, where Gustavus Adolphus had several 
engagements. Is this a war medal, and are there 
any war medals known to have existed before the 
Thirty Years’ War? Fritz. 
Cambridge. 

Where can a complete list be obtained of all 
medals conferred by Queen Victoria for naval, 
military, and other services ? 8. 





CuapMan Gitt.—M‘Skimin, in his History of 
Carrickfergus (Belfast, 1823), says :-— 

“ The sheriffs still receive, annually, one shilling, from 
each vessel trading hither, y the name of chapman gill ; 
which money is collected for the purpose of burying 
mariners, or others, who may be cast on shore within this 
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district. Tradition says this money was formerly col- 
lected by the monks of some of the monastic houses of 
this place, as spiritual service money; hence probably, 
chaplain or chapel geld or gelt—money for the chaplain 
or chapel.” 

Has-any similar toll been collected elsewhere so 
late as 1823? ’. H. Parrerson. 


Who was the author of a translation of Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters, entitled— 

“‘ Les Provinciales ; or, The Mysterie of Jesuitisme dis- 
covered in certain letters written upon occasion of the 
present difficulties at Sorbonne, &c. London : printed 
by J. G.for R. Royston, at the Angel in Shoe Lane, 1657. 
1 vol. in 12°.” 7 

Are there any other books by the same translator ? 
Also, which is the best work (English, French, or 
German) on the Carpathian Mountains ? 


J. B. 


“Vacation”: A Porm.—Who was the author 
of Vacation, published anonymously in Dodsley’s 
Collection, 1758 (vol. vi., p. 148)? It is an imita- 
tion—a very poor one—of Milton’s L’ Allegro. 

JAYDEE. 


Paviiser’s Hett.—In vol. i. of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot’s Letters, he says, of Windham speaking in 
the House of Commons, “that he was miserably 
oppressed by fear, and may be said to have had a 
taste of Palliser’s hell, for a day or two preceding.” 
What is meant by Palliser’s hell ? 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


“ ROOLRSIASTICAL GALLANTRY: or, The Mystery Un- 
ravelled, A Tale Dedicated to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury without permission. 

Omnia vincit amor et nos cedamus amori. 
Virgil. 
London : Printed by the Author. mpcc~xxvu.” 

The above is a satirical poem of seventeen 
stanzas, in 4to. form, without any paging; it has a 
curious and appropriate frontispiece. No names 
are mentioned. The history of this very rare 
volume, and any other information touching it, 
will be welcome. H. 8. A. 


Justice Watrrton.—Of what family was he? 
There is among the Lutterill Ballads in the British 
Museum (vol. ii, p. 242) a poetical broadside, 
entitled Room for Justice; or, th Life and Death 
of Justice Waterton. EpWARD PEacock. 


W. C. Ovtton.—What is the date of his death ? 
He was the author of many dramatic pieces, and 
likewise wrote a history of the London theatres, 
and was living about 1820. R. Ineuis. 


SHADDONGATE.—What is the origin of the 


name Shaddongate at Carlisle? If there are any 
variations in the orthography of the name in the 
old books. or documents, what are they? Will 
some benevolent archeologist of Carlisle or else- 
where transmit to “ N. & Q.” replies to the above? 








Cotte.—I have an Italian chap-book calla 
La Guerra di Absalonne contro il suo Padre Santo 
Profeta Davidde, messa in Ottava Rima. }t is 
printed at Colle. Where is Colle ? 

Viator (1), 


Awswa Tanaguit Fasri Firia.—Where cay] 
find an account of her, who, in the seventeenth 
century, published an edition, or furnished notes 
to an edition, of the De Viris Illustribus of Sextus 
Aurelius Victor ? y 





Hewry’s “ History or EnGuanp.”—I want ap 
interpretation of the names of the under-mentioned 
constellations, as quoted by Dr. Henry in his 
History of England. The extract is from “ Ossian’s 
Poems,” and runs as follows :— 

“* Seven bosses rose on the shield, 

On each boss is placed a star of night : 

* Can-mathon’ with beams unshone, 

* Col-derma ’ rising from a cloud, 

‘ Uloicho’ robed in mist, 

‘Cathlin ’ glittering on a rock, 

‘ Redurath ’ half sinks its western light, 

‘ Berthen’ then looks through a grove, 

‘Touthena’ that star which looked by night on the 

course of the sea-tossed Larthon.” 
See Henry's Hist. Eng., vol. i. p. 422. 
A Reaper or “N. & Q” 


Tue Prince or Watzs’s JE Ne Seats Quo 
Cius.—What club was this? I have seen a song, 
printed by Longman & Broderip, sung by John- 
stone at the above-named club. E 

[It was holden at the “ Star and Garter ” tavern, Pall 
Mall. See Attic Miscellany, ii. 313, and the Sporting 
Magazine (1795), vi. 83. | 


British Musrum.—Has any catalogue ever 
been printed of the Carte Antique in the British 


Museum, and where can it be obtained ? 
C. W. 


“THe Gentte Crart.”—I should be glad to 








know in whose possession the following popular 
histories or chap-books now are. 

From George Daniell’s sale :— 

Lot 1232. ‘The Pleasant History of Tom the Shoe 
maker.” Printed for I. Rose, 1674. (Bought by Lilly 
for 22/.) 

Lot 1362. “The Shoemaker’s Glory.” Printed by €. 
Brown. N.d. (Bought by Quaritch for 1/. 15s.) 

From Rev. T. Corser’s sale :-— 

Lot 69. (2nd portion). “ History of the King and the 
Cobbler.” Two Parts. TT. Norris on London Bridge. 

Lot 248. “ Diverting Dialogue between a Shoemaker 
and his Wife.” Stirling, 1807. 

Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


FREEMASONRY IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL.— 
A friend of mine, who has passed through most of 
the higher degrees of Freemasonry, assures meé 
that he has seen the symbols of Ark and Mark 





PRocv.. 





Masonry in the windows at the east end ot Can- 
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a 
terbury Cathedral, and also on one or two of the 
columns of that edifice. He also states that he 
aw the sign of the Royal Arch a dozen times 
repeated on the painted glass of the windows. Can 
ay of your readers shed a ray of light on these 
interesting facts ? F. W. Cuesson. 
Lambeth Terrace. 


Sreave: Ricgpy.—I have a mezzotint portrait 
(13 x 73 in.) of Laurence Sterne, from the portrait 
by Reynolds, by E. Fisher, “Sold by J"° Bowles 
& Son,” &c.; also another mezzotint, about the 
same size (Murrey pinx.), of Captain Edward 
Rigby of Leyton, in Lancashire (Smith exc“, 
1702), Are the above rare? They are both beau- 
tifal as specimens of art. Q. Q. 


Fayyy : Frances.—When did the form Fanny 
for Frances come into use? I noted in some 
papers which I recently examined, that in the will 
of John Bunker, of Chalgrove, proved at Bedford, 
%th October, 1637, he mentions “my daughter 
Francis, or Phanny.” W. H. Wurrmore. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


Bishop WrEN, or Ery.—Bishop Wren was the 
eldest son of Mr. Francis Wren, who, according to 
the Parentalia, was a citizen and mercer of London. 
There is a very singular reference to this Francis 
Wren in W. Lilly’s True History of King Charles 
the First. Speaking of the Bishop, whom he calls 
“this wretched Wrenn,” he says (p. 44), “a fellow 
whose Father sold Babies and such Pedlary-ware 
in Cheapside.” How is this expression to be 
widerstood? Is it possible that Lilly meant that 
the Bishop’s father kept a toy-shop and sold dolls ? 

Epwarp So.ty. 


Tae Faror Istanps.—In Marmier’s Lettres sur 
k Nord (fifth edition, Hachette, pp. 424-5), there 
isan account of an attack said to have been made 
bya British man-of-war, in the year 1808, upon 
Thorshavn, the principal town of the Faroe Islands. 
The ship is reported to have entered the harbour 
wider French colours, and to have sent on shore a 
party, who spiked the guns of the fortress and 
demolished part of the bastion. 

The Danish records in the island have not pre- 
served the name of the man-of-war; and I am 
unable to find any particulars of the occurrence. 
Can any of your readers help me? I should also 
be very glad to be referred to any recent books or 
articles on the Faroe group. 

Hersert P. Tomas. 

Union Club, S.W. 


Jonx, Lorp Wexts, Temp. Ricuarp II.—What 
ws his armorial coat? He was, I believe, 
ambassador from Richard to the King of Scotland, 
1390, A. L. W. 


H-raipic.—A very old oak panel has been 


etymology of this word. 


morensem confirmat. 
fol. 42, in Tabulariis Florentinis.” “ Sanctissimo Domino 
nostro Pape. 
debita ad sacros pedes oscula felicitatem, Sedes episcopalis 
Lismorensis in presentia vacat, cuius curam et guberna- 
tionem, quia montosa et sterilis plane est terra, et redditus 
exigui, diocesanorum mores feri et inculti, pauci admodum 
ambiunt. 
et in postrema regni nostri parte degens. 





iely brought to me, having carved thereon, in 





high relief, three fish naiant to the sinister, each 
crowned. To what family do these arms belong ? 
Cuas. Jno. Patmer. 
Great Yarmouth. 
Earty Days or tHe Late Duke or WELLING- 
Ton.—In a note to Fitzpatrick’s Sham Squire, it is 


stated that, in early life, the Iron Duke, then the 


Hon. Capt. Wesley, was tried in the Sessions 
House, Green Street, Dublin, for an assault on a 


Frenchman and robbery from him of a cane. He 
was acquitted of the robbery, but found guilty of 
the assault. 


Does any report of the trial exist ? 
H. H. 
Lavender Hill. 


“PLAGAL” (MODE, CADENCE).— Wanted th 
TENEOR. 


Gerorce SUTHERLAND OF Forcr.—Can any one 


give me information respecting his descendants ? 
He contested the earldom of Sutherland in 1771. 


OXONIENSIS. 





Replies. 
CONYNGHAM FAMILY. 
(a S. xi. 16, 78, 264, 488; xii. 18.) 
There is considerable difficulty in the way of 


arranging the position of this William Cuning- 
ham, as Bishop of Argyle, and the reputed an- 
cestor of the present noble family of Conyngham 
in Ireland. 
to be relied on as throwing much light on the 
succession here, but I shall contribute my quota 
of information, which can be depended on, as far 
as it goes. ‘ 
1505, and still sitting on 8th Feb., 1522, “ Epis- 
copus Lismoren,” was succeeded by Robert Mont- 
gomerie, son of Hugh first Earl of Eglintoun, 
and rector of Kirkmichael in Carrick, Ayrshire, 
diocese of Glasgow, who was “ Elect and Confirmed” 
as Bishop of Argyle (“ Ergadiz episcop.”) on 7th 
February, 1530-1; and the see was certainly vacant 
before the Ist of February, 1538-9, when King 
James V. of Scotland addressed a letter to Pope 
Paul III., soliciting the confirmation of William 
Cunynghame, whom he had nominated to the 
bishopric of Argyle. This letter is given in Theiner’s 
Vetera Monumenta Hibernorum et Scotorum His- 
toriam Illustrantia, ab 1216 usque ad 1547 ” (pub 
lished at the Vatican Press, 
is as follows (No. 1047, page 608):— 


Neither Keith nor Spottiswoode are 


David Hamilton, Bishop of Argyle in 


tome, in 1864), ana 


“ Scotia rex pontifici, ut designatum episcopum Lis- 
Ex orig. Carte Cervine Filza xxiv. 


Beatissime Pater, vere Dei Vicarie, post 


Est enim ea gens [rlandie et insulanis proxima, 
Quod cum 


difficile et laboriosum sit eum populum prideza legibus 
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solutum in ecclesiastica disciplina continere, Gutlielmum 
Cunynghame iuvenem annos sex et viginti natum, ex 
nobili et potenti familia illi genti vicina ortum, delegimus, 
quem Sanctitati tue commendaremus. Huius eximia 
indoles non exiguam nobis spem ostendit de illius populi 
ecclesia optime merendi, et in suo erga nos officio reti- 
nendi. Tuam ergo Beatitudinem rogamus, ut hunc 
Guilielmum dicto episcopatui propter religionis et fidei 
christiane cultum, quo nihil nobis neque prius neque 
antiquius usque fuit, preficiat, cenobio de Sagadul ordinis 
Cisterciensis ob mense ———_ tenuitatem, ut multo 
antea tempore fuerat, illi unito et incorporato: qui dici 
felix vivas ad reipublice christiane stabilitatem et aug- 
mentum. Ex Edinburgo ad Calend. Februarii m.p. 
xxxvil. E. V. 8. Devotus filius Scotorum Rex. James 
Rex.” 

From the above document it, therefore, is evident 
that William Cunynghame, aged twenty-six years, 
belonging to a noble and powerful family residing 
in the neighbourhood of the diocese of Argyle, and 
whose particular fitness afforded every hope that 
he was worthy of receiving charge of the church of 
the people inhabiting the diocese of Argyle (who 
were a rude and uncultivated race, in a moun- 
fainous and barren country, visited by few, and 
which, from its proximity to Ireland and the isles, 
was considered the remotest part of the kingdom), 
was recommended by the King to the Holy See 
for Papal confirmation as Bishop of Argyle. Whe- 
ther he obtained the desired approval, or was ever 
consecrated to this see, does not appear ; it is clear, 
however, that this Bishop-designate of Argyle was, 
at that period a Roman Catholic, and, from the 
date of his birth, 1512-13, that he could not have 
been a son of the fourth Earl of Glencairn, as 
generally stated, but was probably a younger son 
of Cuthbert, the third Earl, and brother of William, 
the fourth Earl, who was “a pupil, and under his 
father’s tutory in 1506.” He wasalive on the 24th 
April, 1550, as “ William, Bishop of Argyle,” ac- 
cording to the Register of the Privy Seal of Scot- 
land (as given by W. M.), and may have embraced 
the Reformation, which his successor, James 
Hamilton, certainly did in 1560, though as he 
became Bishop of Argyle in 1558, Cunyngham was 
either dead, or had vacated that see, in or before 
the latter year, and he could have had no legitimate 
issue in that case. Hamilton left, at his death, 
6th Jan., 1579, a “lawful son,” William, who 
became a burgess of the Canongate in Edinburgh. 
However, our Bishop William also left descendants, 
notwithstanding his episcopal character ; and it is 
recorded (in Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesia Hibernica, iii. 
361, 368, 370; v. 266), that Alexander Cunningham, 
or Conyngham, M.A., “was a son of Dr. William 
Cunningham, Bishop of Argyle, in Scotland, a 
scion of the family of the Earls of Glencairn. In 
1616 he was naturalized as an English subject 
[Rot. Pat. 14 Jac. 1], was the first Protestant 
minister of Inver and Killymard in this year,” 1611 
[Lodge's Peerage, vol. vil. p. 178]; obtained the 

-rebend of Inver in 1611, and that of Killymard 














in the same year, vacating the latter in 169 and 
the former in 1630, both in the Cathedral of Raphee, 
on succeeding to the Deanery of Raphoe by patent of 
27th April (Lib. Mun.), in which he was installed 
on June 22 (Reg. Vis.). He died on September 3. 
1660 (Lodge). It is also stated by Cotton thy 
“ Robert Cunningham, M.A. (a grandson of Aley. 
ander (?) Cunningham, Bishop of Argyle, wy 
ordained Deacon and Priest on September 3, 1627 

collated (as Prebendary of Killymard) on June 
1630, and installed next day” (Reg. Vis.). Neither 
of these naturalized Scoto-Irish clergymen cp, 
with any appearance of probability, have been a so, 
of the Bishop William Cunningham, who was bom 
so far back as 1513, unless Alexander, the Deanof 
Raphoe, was a nonagenarian at his death in 1660: 
but they may both have been grandsons who came 
over to Ireland, like numerous other Scottish ad- 
venturers during the reign of King James L, to 
obtain ecclesiastical preferment in their adopted 
country; though this supposition will leave one 
degree of the Conyngham pedigree still to be ac. 
counted for. In conclusion, it may be noted that 
the ancient Cistercian Abbey of Sadagal (“Saundle, 
Sanadale, or Sadael ”), in Cantyre, formerly a shir 
by itself, but now united to the county of Argyle, 
is supposed to have been founded towards the end 
of the twelfth century, by Reginald, Lord of Argyle 
and Kintyre (or “Cantyre”), and it was annexed 
to the bishopric of Argyle by King James IV. ia 
the year 1507, on account of the small episcopal 
revenues of that see. This union was continued 
from that period, under the successive bishops, and 
in the above letter of King James V., he requested 
that this cenobium of “Sagadul” might be incor- 
porated with the bishopric, owing to the poverty 
of the diocese, and for the culture of religion and 
Christian worship there. A. 8. A 

Richmond. 





Encouisn Surnames (5 §. i. 262.)—Mr. G. A 
Sara has not improved upon Mr. Bardsley’s ety- 
mologies. The derivation of the name of the 
family of Vaux (De Vallibus) from Vaux, 
Normandy, is reasonable enough ; and there is no 
doubt that the place had its name from vaus, a 
old plural of val, vau. Again, Vaux would, no 
doubt, corrupt to Fawkes, but it does not follow 
that the latter was so derived. Cunningham 
(Handbook of London) says, “ Vauxhall, Faukeshall 
or Foxhall, a manor of Surrey; properly Fulkes 
Hall, and so called from Fulke de Breauté, the cele- 
brated mercenary follower of King John.” Lower 
compares the name Fulke with the A.-Norm 

rsonal name Fulco; and he thinks Fawkes, 

‘awke, may sometimes be the same as Vaux, and, 
at other times, a modification of Fulke or Ful. 
Ferguson thinks Falke and Fawkes “ may be from 
the O. Norse (Norsk ?) félki, Dan. falk, a faleon"; 
but he says Foérsteman refers the German name 
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= 
falcke, Falk, to an O. G. Falacho (sixth century), 
sdiminutive of Falo. I should prefer to derive 
Fawkes from the Saxon fole; Dan. folk ; Sw. folck; 
D. and G. volk ; Meidinger renders vole, “ volk, 
umfassend” ; and (quoting Wiarda and Grimm) 
ives, under this head, the personal names Fulco, 
Folcho, Folea, Folchard, Folchold, Folcman, 
Foicrim, Folcrad, Folcharat, Folewar, Folewin, 
Folchwin, Volkman. The family of Sackville (De 
Salchevilla, Salkavilla, Saccaville) is, no doubt, from 
Sackville (now Sauqueville) in Normandy (Seine 
Inf.) ; but the name of the place is not derived from 
Sicca Villa, but from the river Scie (Sye). Appear- 
ances to the contrary, family names are not derived 
either from spears or staffs. The name Rooper isa 
corruption of Roper, which may be the same as 
Robert (conf. Huber for Hubert, Auber for Aubert) 
and the Old German names Ratperth, Ratpert, from 
rad, rat-precht = distinguished in counsel ; and 
Rospear may be from the same root by change of 
ttos. But Rospear and Robespierre may also be 
corrupted from Rob, Robs, and Pierre. Conf. the 
tronymic Robsart (Robs-art). The surname 
Derill (found De Ville, Divall, Divoll, Devall, 
Devol, Devile, Deyvil) is »ossibly sometimes a 
translation of the French name Diable, or the 
Dutch Tyfels ; at other times it may come from 
Déville-les-Rouen, dep. Seine Inf.; or from Deville 
(Ardennes); and it would also corrupt from 
DEyville. Cowel Latinizes D’Aiville, D’Eyville, 
De David Villa; but, perhaps, a better spelling 
would be De Davidis Villé. LEyville, as ¢ 
local name, is more probably from Eye ville, the 
town on the Eye or water. Conf. Eyeford, co. 
Gloster; Eyemouth, co. Berwick, on the stream 
called the Eye; Ey Water, co. Aberdeen; Eye, 
cos, Northampton and Suffolk, and Peninsula 
of Lewis. R. 5S. CHarnock. 
Gray's Inn. 


= 


Tae Eartiest ADVERTISEMENT (4 §, x. 6, 54, 
469.)—Mr. Piacot, Jun., F.S.A., quoted an ad- 
vertisement from the Mercurius Llencticus, of 
October 4, 1648, as the earliest he had met with. 

Here are four of an earlier date :— 

“A Book applauded by the Clergy of England, called 
The Divine Right of Church Government, Collected by 
— eminent Ministers in the Citie of London ; Cor- 
rected and augmented in many places, with a briefe 
Reply to certain Queries aguinst the fiinistery of England: 
Is printed and published for Joseph Hunscot and George 
Calvert, and are to be sold at the Stationers Hall, and at 
the Golden Fleece in the Old Change.”—Perfect Oc- 
currences of Every Daie iournall in Parliament, and 
wher Moderate Intelligence. No. 13. “From Fryday 
March the 26. to Fryday April the 2. 1647.” 

“All Loyall and true Subjects to their Xing are in- 
treated by mee, to peruse 2. Books now newly printed, 
The one intituled An Eye Salve for the City of Londen. 
The other A wholesome Admonition to Kent, Surrey, and 

ex.” — Mercurius Elencticus. No. 27. Royalist 
Paper, secretly printed. ‘‘ From Wed. the 24. of May 
till Wednes, 


the 31. of May, 1648.” 





“Courteous Reader, you are desired to peruse A Book 
now extant, written by a learned hand, Intituled Now 
or Never.” Mercurius Elencticus. No. 35. ‘‘ From 
Wed. the 19. of July till Wednes. the 26. of July, 1648.” 

This “book” was really a small quarto pam- 
phlet appealing to the country on the King’s behalf. 
Its exact title is Aut Nunc aut Nunquam. Now 
or Never: For if not Now, inslaved ever. London, 
Printed in the yeare 1648 :— 

“The Fairy Leveller, or King Charles his Leveller 
described and decyphered in Queen Eliz. dayes by 
Edmond Spenser, Her Poet Laureat, in his unparallelld 
Poem entitled the Fairy Queen. A lively representation 
of our times: is newly printed, with Annotations worth 
your perusall.”—Mercurius Hlencticus. No. 35. “From 
Wed. the 19. of July till Wednes. the 26. of July, 1648.” 

WituiamM Rayner. 

34, Harrington Street, Hampstead Road. 


“Rarrte” (4% §. xii. 367.)—This has just 
caught my eye while in search of another matter. 
By other examples it would appear that rifle was 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean form (see Webster’s 
Northward Ho! vol. i., with Dyce’s quotation 
there from Chapman’s Blind Beggar, and the 
Honest W., iv. 2). Ihave also seen other examples, 
but do not remember raffle. Minsheu, too, only gives 
“ Rifle, a kinde of game where he that, in casting, 
doth throw most on the dice, takes up all that is 
laid down”; and so Holy-Oke’s Ryder’s English- 
Latin Dictionary, after “rifle, to spoil, &c.,” gives 
“to rifle, as at dice.” But is it not more correct to 
say that rifle and raffle are variants, the former of 
which, during the time spoken of, superseded the 
other, and then was, through French influence, 
superseded in turn? In French there were both 
rafiler and rifler, to snatch, &c. (Cotgrave), and so 
it would seem to have been in Italian ; and Chaucer, 
in The Persones Tale, De Avaritia, says, “ Now 
cometh Hazardrie with his appertenaunce, as tables 
and rafles.” Afterwards Dryden uses rafle, and 
Blount, 16—, fifth edition, 1681, has, “ Raffle (Fr. 
[i.e., from the French]), a game. Hence 
comes our word Rifle, for when any ring, watch 
or other thing is rifled..... the thing was rifled, 
quasi raffled, or plaid for at Raffle.” In the later 
dictionaries Kersey, 1708, who specially gives old 
words, gives raffle and rifle, but the others give 
raffle only, though after explaining they say—also 
rifle. 

With regard to the rest of the query the French 
rafile was a throw where all the dice turned up 
alike, as doublets, triplets, &c., according to the 
number of dice used, and was so called because 
that raffled, rifled, lurched, or swept the stakes. 

“Raffle,” says Cotgrave, “agame at three dice, 
wherein he that throws all three alike winnes what- 
soever is set ; also a rifling [meaning a spoiling]. Faire 
vne raffle, to rifle, ravage [Kc]. Jecter une raffle, to throw 
three dice alike, as three aces to win all; also to snatch, 
catch or scratch.” 

It is to be presumed that of two triplets the 
higher won. Afterwards the impatience of gamblers 
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seems not to have brooked waiting for triplets, 
but failing them was content with “ doublets and 
a chance.” Dryden, in the Mock Astrologer, act iii., 
as quoted in Richardson, has— 

“ Wild. What is the ladies’ game, Sir? 

“ Lop. Most commonly they use rafle. That is to 
throw in with three dice, till duplets and a chance be 
thrown ; and the highest duplets wins, except you throw 
in and in, which is called raffle, and that wins all.” 

To throw in and in was to throw alike, on two, 
three, or four dice (see Nares,s.v.). Hence the game 
of “In and In” was the same, or much the same, as 
rafle, or rafles, except that it was played with two 
or four dice, as appears from Nares, who quotes 
from the Compleat Gamester. Perhaps, too, it 
differed in that each laid down a stake, though it 
is not clear that the same was not done in the 
older form of raffle. B. NicHo.son. 


Arirumetic : Castine out Nrivegs (5 §. i. 88.) 
—This well-known process is described in Appendix 
II. to De Morgan’s Arithmetic, at p. 166 of the 
fifth edition. It applies, not so much to addition 
as to multiplication and division ; and depends on 
the fact, easily proved, that any number and the 
sum of its digits leave the same remainder when 
divided by 9. Thus the sum of the digits of 
6484 — 22, whose digits again = 4; therefore, if 
divided by 9, 6484 leaves a remainder 4. There 
is also a process or proof, by casting out elevens, 
which depends on the differences of the alternate 
digits. Mortimer CoLiiys, 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 


Perhaps the following extract from Prima 
Arithmetice Practice Elementa, &c. (Friburgi, 
1665, 12mo.), bears on the query of M. H. 8. C. 
about proving sums by “ casting out the nines ” :— 

“Examen multiplicationis :—Instituitur examen per 
abjectionem 9. hoc modo: I. Abjice 9 ex numero multi- 
ay quoties potes et residuum serva impositum line. 

I. Abjice ex multiplicatore itidem 9. quoties potes et 
residuum serva, et prius per hoc multiplica et ex producto 
rursus abjice 9. quoties potes, et hoc residuum anota. 
IIL., &e.” 

En passant, has “despondency,” or the Ciceronian 
abjectio ever had any connexion with 
abjectio figurarum? Abjectio is mainly confined 
to these two expressions. BARROVIUS. 

Westminster. 


anemi, 


M. H. 8. C. will find all he wants in Lucas de 
Burgo’s Summa de Arithmetica (folio, Venice, 
1494); in Barlow’s Mathematical Dictionary, under 
Multiplication and Division ; and, lastly, in Barnard 
Smith’s Arithmetic Book, p. 21. . 

C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


The answer to any multiplication sum may be 
proved to be correct as follows :— a 

“Add up the figures in the multiplicand, find the 
greatest number of nines which their sum contains and 
set down the remainder; do the same with the figures of 
the multiplier: then multiply these two remainders 








together, and do the same with the figures of this product: 

lastly, do the same with the product of the two : 

themselves. Then, if the sum be worked correctly, the 

two remainders last found will be identically the same,” 
See Colenso’s Shilling Arithmetic; and for the 

reasons of the proof, Colenso’s Algebra, Part IJ, 

Art. 131. G. W. Tomursoy, 
Huddersfield. 


There are many works containing an ey. 
planation of the method of proof by “ casting ont 
the nines.” The earliest of these, which I posses, 
is The Wel Spring of Sciences . . . by Humfrey 
Baker, 12mo., Lond., 1591. Other editions, 1562, 
1583, and 1617. It may also be found in Daviess 
University Arithmetic, 1846; Vogdes’s Ung 
States Arithmetic, 1846; Adams’s Arithmetic 
1848 ; Perkins’s Higher Arithmetic, 1850 ; Parke’s 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, 1850; and very many 
others. In Kersey’s second edition of Wingabe's 
Arithmetic, Lond., 1689, it is referred to, “only to 
set a brand upon it, that it may be avoided by all 
lovers of Truth.” GASTON DE BERNEVAL, 

Philadelphia. 


“ Crack ” (5 §, i, 124, 175.)—In the north of 
England “crack” is a gossiping conversation; 
e.g., “Come thi ways in, an’ let’s hev a bit of a 
crack.” The plural “cracks ” means “ news,” as in 
Anderson’s song, Nicol the Newsmonger, which 
commences— 

** Come, Nicol, an’ gie us thy cracks, 
For I see’d thee gang doun to the smiddy.” 
Here Nicol is asked for the news, for he has been 
at the blacksmith’s forge, which is always a great 
gossiping place. 

In Craven we should not connect “ crack” with 
“an arch lively boy,” as Dyce does in his Glossary. 
On the contrary, as an adjunct, we use it in 
totally different sense. Thus “crack-brain” signi- 
fies a simple, weak-minded man or woman, what 
we also call an “ hawf rock’d one,” 7. ¢., a person 
who, if not a fool, is next door to it! It is 
evidently used in this sense by Addison in the 
quotation given by F. J. V. On one occasion the 
famous “Judge’s Trumpeter” and puppet-show 
manager was exhibiting his dramatis persone at 
Halifax. Mr. Punch, after addressing several of 
the audience by name, turned to a foolish im 
dividual, who was known as “Crack-Robin,” and 
said, “ And I see my old friend Crack-Robin!” 
This sally caused a laugh, in which all joined 
except Robin. He, in a great rage, advanced to 
the proscenium, and, shaking his fist at the puppet, 
said “ Dom thee, if thee warn’t a bit 0’ wood, I'd 
twine thy neck about!” Crack-Robin had no 
idea of Harry behind the scenes ; he only knew @ 
“bit o’ wood,” on whom it would be quite w/ra 
dig. to wreak his vengeance. Harry Roe and his 
eccentricities figure in “N. & Q.,” and also 
Dr. Chambers’s Book of Days, but the anecdote 
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above is not given. I had it, when a boy, from 
sn aged man who was present. VIATOR (1). 

ScorrisH TrTLEs (4 §. xii. passim; 5 S$. i. 
17, 57, 178.)—I entirely agree with L. L., that a 
correct is always the safer answer. But what I 
wished to convey was, that in discussing a subject 
s changeable and uncertain in its nature as usage 
orcustom of the country, it was better to be con- 
tent with an answer which, though somewhat wide 
and general, was absolutely beyond dispute, than 
to seek an answer which, while apparently more 
definite and precise, was liable to question. This 
view has only been strengthened by the rejoinder 
o@f L. L. He quotes, as illustrative of the dis- 
tinction between the titles of those who held their 
lands immediately of the Crown, and those who 
held under a subject superior, an “old rhyme,” 
which mentions a Duke of Hamilton and Brandon 
as being at the same time Laird of Kinneill and 
Gudeman of Draffen. The first Duke of Brandon 
came into existence in 1711. Sir Walter Scott 
tells us that— 

“Good-man came about the seventeenth century to be 
applied only to farmers, every landed proprietor assum- 
ing the title of Laird, which, at an earlier period, was 
only applied to barons and great vassals of the crown, 
under the rank of noblemen.”—Memorie of the Somer- 
illes, i. 496, foot-note. 

And he quotes from The Speech of a Fife Laird 
Newly come from the Grave, published in 1706 :— 
“When I was born at Middle-yard-weight, 

There was no word of Laird or Knight: 

The greatest Stiles of Honour then, 

Was to be Titl’d the Good-man. 

But changing Time hath chang’d the Case, 

And puts a Laird in th’ Good-man’s place.” 

Watson's Collection of Scots Poems, Part I. 28. 

Sir Walter Scott may be wrong, or L. L.’s rhyme 
may be wrong. But supposing them both to be 
right, the result of a reconciliation is that the Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon was agricultural tenant 
of Draffen. This does not bear out the illustration 
L. L, intended, and hence I think we must allow 
some latitude in these matters, and not try to 
apply leaden rules to them. 

L. L’s observation that the wife of Sir John 
Schaw would be called Lady Schaw, rather than 
the Gudewife of Greenock, because the former was 
the higher title, would also apply as between Lady 
Schaw and Lady Greenock, and, therefore, there is 
not much weight to be given to that consideration. 

W. M. 

Edinburgh. 


Simpson & Co. (5% §S. i, 49, 114, 197.)—W. 
t. Ms letter is very amusing. What he dreams 
of san in futuro, that, like George Colman’s “ im- 
possibility,” will “never, never come to pass.” I 
faney that, in these economical days, many would 
speak their mind pretty freely if a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were to propose the establishment 















of a “Verification Court,” where three or four 
well-paid judges should sit, in habits like those of 
the Knave of Clubs, to decide, “ vi et armis,” who 
had a right toar., or, vert or gules! What consti- 
tutes the right spoken of by W. T. M.? Is it 
registration in the Heralds’ College? Does he re- 
quire to be told that there are numerous families 
which are regardless of the Heralds’ College, be- 
cause their ancestry bore arms centuries: before 
there was any such place? They can point to altar 
tombs, and capitals, and corbels, in the ruins of 
ancient abbeys, and to the sculptures thereon, that 
old Edax Rerum has spared. W.T. M. should 
visit Sawley, Bolton, and Kirkstall, and, if he 
know anything of heraldry, he will find shields 
older than many in the College, and of Yorkshire 
families that happily still exist. The asswmption 
complained of is not illegal, though it may be 
snobbish in W. T. M.’s ideas, for the Act that 
taxes armorial bearings says, “and whether such 
are registered in the Heralds’ College or not.” The 
opinion that I entertain about the tax is, that 
instead of increasing it, it would be better to abolish 
it altogether, as it interferes with the engraver's 
trade. 

I have a right to bear arms, and I use that right; 
but it would be to me a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence if any rich scavenger, who chanced to have 
the same name as myself, chose to asswme my arms 
or crest, and place them on his dust-cart. I do 
not addle my brains with such trifles ; I have more 
serious and more interesting matters to look to! 
If plain Mr. Brown or Mr. Smith is an honest 
man, and such an one as Burns describes in his 
immortal lyric, though he may be without author- 
ized arms, he is, according to my democratic ideas, 
superior to any pretentious Sir Hildebrand Snooks, 
although Sir H. S. may have an armorial right, 
which Mr. Brown or Mr. Smith may not possess, 
because they have not come down with the £. s. d., 
or enrolled themselves at the institution in Doctors’ 
Commons, or the rival one in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

One or ApAm’s DESCENDANTS. 


Knock Feravus (5 §. i. 268.)—This street was 
north of Wellclose Square, and could not, therefore, 
have been removed in the construction of the 
London Docks. It ran parallel to Ratcliffe High- 
way (row George Street), and formed the con- 
tinuation of Rosemary Lane (now Royal Mint 
Street and Cable Street). In 1813 it was known 
as Jealous Row, afterwards as Back Lane, and 
more recently as New Road. It is now included 
in Cable Street. The site of the London Docks 
consisted principally sf gardens, meadows, wastes, 
and rope-grounds. ‘he most important streets 
that were pulled down were Osburne and Byng 
Streets, which ran from east to west, and Virginia, 
Portland, and Torrington Streets, which lay north 
and south. E. H. CoLEmay. 
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According to two maps I have, of 1761 and 
1763 respectively, Knock Fergus is the name given 
to the highway in continuation of Rosemary Lane 
and Cable Street, eastward of Wellclose Square, 
corresponding to that which was later known as 
the Back Road, but now as Cable Street its entire 
length. It is some distance to the north of the 
London Docks. The map of 1761, annexed to 
Dodsley’s London and its Environs, gives a very 
good idea of the streets (of which there were five), 
lanes, and culs de sac removed by the formation of 
the London Docks, 1800-5, but the Act of Par- 
liament, obtained in 1800, will give a better. 
W. PuHILLiPs. 


The precise streets, and even houses, swept 
away in clearing the site for the Docks may be 
readily seen on reference to Horwood’s splendid 
map of London (1799), and comparison with any 
good map of more recent date. No church was 
destroyed for the Docks. Epwarp So.ty. 


Tue Date or Greene’s “ Menaruon” (4™ §. 
xii, 441.)—There can be little doubt, I think, that 
the 1589 edition of Greene’s Menaphon was the 
first. The book is dedicated to “ Lady Hales, wife 
to the late deceased Sir James Hales,” and he is 
again alluded to as recently dead. Is it possible 
to discover the date of his death ? 

C. Extutiot Browne. 


MarsHat Massena (5% §. i. 245.)—This name 
was doubtless originally Massina or Masina, an ab- 
breviation of Tomasina, a diminutive of Tomaso. 
Conf. Masaniello for Tomaso Aniello. The study 
of family names is, to a great extent, the study of 
nicknames (tops and bottoms), diminutives, aug- 
mentatives, patronymics, and corruptions. Thus, 
from Isabel, we have Bel, Bell, Bellet, Belt; 
Bellot, Blot; from Nicholas we get Nichole, 
Nicole, Cole, Collett, Colard, Collard; from 
Nicholas, Klas, Klassen; from Peregrine, Pell, 
Pellet, Pelt ; from Mary, Mal, Mallet, Malt. 

R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

ENGRAVED Ovt ines (3" §, viii. 29; xii. 57.)— 
The lines of the first quotation are translated 
from Dante’s fourth Canzone. The outline, I pre- 
sume, represents some part of Florence :— 

“‘ Madre di loda, e di salute ostello, 
Con pura unita fede 
Eri beata, e colle sette donne, 
Ora ti veggio ignuda di tai gonne ; 
Vestita di dolors; piena di vizi.” 
FITzHOPKINs. 
Garrick Club. 


Eccentricitigs oF Nomenciature (5% §, i. 
247.)—These, it seems, may be accounted for 
between misprints and a pedantick lust after old 
spelling, such as, perhaps, that “k” shows in me. 





To take HermenTRUDE’s instance:, plenty of Har- 








riots may be found, for example, in old peerages, 
Percy’s Relicks will show Margrets without end: 
and Josiphine is a very likely misprint. This only 
leaves Florance, which certainly to a Latin earand 
eye is a most horrible blunder, unless we may take 
it from the base Latin florare, which I find in 
D’Arnis’s Dictionary thereof. As for Eleanor, | 
believe no two ladies who now rejoice in that 
appellation spell themselves alike. The strangest 
way (which I know of myself) is Ellenor. I haye 
even seen Aliena in an old pedigree. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 





“ MATHEMATICALL RECREATIONS” (5" §, j, § 
—This is the work of “an excellent mathematician,” 
William Leybourn. Granger (Biog. Hist., 1904 
ed., vol. iv., p. 78) says he was originally a printer 
in London, and afterwards himself became an emi- 
nent author. It appears from his books, the same 
writer adds, that he was one of the most universal 
mathematicians of his time. Lowndes (Bohn’sed., 
1864) says he published many scientific works, all 
of which are esteemed. 

Watt (Biblio. Brit.) enumerates sixteen of his 
works. The time of his birth and death is u- 
known. Allibone queries “died 1690 ?” 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 

18, Kensington Crescent, W. 


THe Tonsure (3% §. ii. 45.)—(1). Shaven 
crowns were regarded, as late as St. Jerome’s time 
(close of fourth century), as a mark proper to the 
priesthood of Isis or Serapis (S. Hieron. Ezek. xliv. 
Opp. iii. 1029). The earliest known examples in 
art of the bare crown, by way of tonsure, are of the 
sixth century. See Marriott, Testimony of th 
Catacombs, p. 52. (2). Boccaccio, in his Com- 
mentary on the “Inferno” of Dante (vii. 39), 
says :— 

“ Some maintain that the clergy wear the tonsure in 


remembrance and reverence of St. Peter, on whom, they 
say, it was made by certain evil-minded men as a mark of 


madness; because not comprehending and not wishing 
to comprehend his holy doctrine, and seeing him fervently 
preaching before princes and people, who held that doc- 
trine in detestation, they thought he acted as one out of 


his senses.” 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


“La Vie pv Générat Dumovuriez” (4% 8. x. 
503) is to be found in the Supercheries Littéraires 
(vol. i., for 1869, col. 1179.) So much a. reference 
to my own books has enabled me to answer, as one 
might expect ; for, indeed, with the numerous cata- 
logues and bibliothecas the French have, it is not 
often we find a book has escaped the notice of 
Quérard, the Barbiers (father and son), the 
Brunets, Otto Lorenz, and Demanne. Unfor 
tunately we still have to regret that English 
literature is not so well cared for, though, if we 
have many more such works as the Bubliothes 
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Cormubiensis, just published by those two hard- 
working and indefatigable bibliographers, Messrs, 
Bosse and Courtney, the French will be able to 
take a lesson from us in an art in which they have 
hitherto carried off the palm. 

“Nores oN THE Four Gospets.”—I was about 
to hazard a guess that this, which Mr. Prestey 
says is signed “F. M.,” might be by Sir Frederick 
Madden. But Lowndes, in his British Librarian, 
column 236, No. 817, does not say who it is by, 
and I should have expected him to know if by Sir 
Frederick. I was not able, some time ago, to find 
the work under Sir Frederick Madden’s name, or 
initials, at the British Museum. 

Otrnar Hamst. 

New Barnet. 


Brrar-RooT Pires (4% §S. xii. 445.)—The actual 
gecies of heath employed in the manufacture of 
these pipes is Erica arborea, the roots of which are 
exported for that purpose from the south of France. 

James BRITTEN. 


Massincer (4 §. xii. 449.)—Since this note 
appeared, I have found the lines in question (with 
“amble” vice ramble) in a poem “On the Time- 
Poets,” reprinted among The Shakespeare Society's 
Papers, vol. iii., p. 172, from a work entitled 
Choyce Drollery, &c., 1656 [12mo.]. It is hard to 
make out which three of the poets enumerated 
after Fletcher, Beaumont, Shakspeare, Massinger, 
Chapman, Silvester (for Daubourn (sic) seems to 
be excluded, though named), are intended to make 
up the “tale.” Ben Jonson, of course, is the 
tenth Muse. J ABEZ. 

Atheneum Club. 


ParatteL Passaces (5 §, i. 105.)}—W. E. 
concedes that his quotations from Burns and the 
Hindu poet are “ not exactly parallel,” and I agree 
with him; but he will find a parallel to the 
passage from the Rajpootana legend in Byron’s 
Monody on the Death of Sheridan, borrowed from 
an Italian poet :— 

“Sighing that Nature formed but one such man, 

And broke the die in moulding Sheridan.” 
We Se a 


Shinfield Grove. 


“Lerrers on Mr. Hume’s History or Great 
Burrarn’” (5% S. i. 50) is by Daniel Macqueen, as a 
reference to Lowndes’s Bibliographers’ Manual, by 
Bohn, part iv., p. 1140, will show. See, also,*Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary. The authors of the other works 
may, perhaps, be found in the same way, but I 

ve not books enough here to enable me to go 
further. OtrpHar Hast. 


“Tae Forcixe or THE AncHor” (5* S. i. 288.) 
—This m was originally published, anonymously, 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, upwards of twenty years 
‘go. It is reprinted, “ by permission of the author,” 





Samuel Ferguson, Q.C., M.R.LA., in Penny 
Readings, by J. E. Carpenter, vol. vi. p. 116 
(Warne & Co., 1866). Curnsert Bepe. 


Bere Rees Cuurcn (4" §. xii. 492; 5S. i. 
50, 117, 154, 176, 199, 231, 257, 296.)—Mr. Tew 
is no doubt right that in my first translation 
(though I conceive the sense is correctly rendered) 
“under which” has no equivalent, literally speak- 
ing, in the original. To be literal, as I pointed 
out in my last letter, laborans must be construed 
as in a somewhat ungainly, but not ungrammatical, 
apposition, by way of exegesis, to devictus. 

I should not in any case call quo an adverb. 
3ut it is in sense quite equivalent to “where” 
by being taken, as I before suggested, for in quo 
(patrimonio). LYTTELTON. 


or 
5 


Curious Corn or Toxen (5 §. i. 87, 117, 
277.)—W. H. is incorrect. The copper coin in 
question is an East India Company’s coin, struck 
for Bombay. The heart-shaped figure is the Com- 
pany’s bale mark, and the “ fish-hook” under the 
scales on the reverse is Arabic, and signifies “ just 
weight” or “justice.” For an engraving of the 
coin, see Ruding, Supplement, Part IT., Plate xvi. 
No. 4. Nvummvs. 


“CALLING OUT LOUDLY FOR THE EARTH” (4* 
S. xii. passim ; 5" §. i, 38, 137.)—I lived for some 
years adjacent to a sea-side village, which furnished 
many recruits for the mercantile navy. Of course 
many of these men died far from home. When 
their friends learned of a death of this kind, it was 
their custom to assemble and hold the customary 
wake, &c., as if the body was present ; they then 
formed a procession, with loud keenings and 
lamentations, to the family burying-place, preceded 
by a man with a spade. When they had come to 
the usual resting-place of his kindred, a sod was 
turned up, and the soul, which was supposed all 
this time to be restlessly hovering about, pops in 
contentedly. The sod being replaced, the party 
return home, quite satisfied that they have dis- 
charged a pious and necessary work. 

GAULTIER. 


Tae Waxkon-Birp (5™ §. i. 9, 212.)—The bird 
which Carver inaccurately described under this 
name must be the American magpie, Pica 
melanoleuca (Vieill. and Audubon), var. Hud- 
sonica (Bonap.) :— 

“ The tail feathers are brilliant lustrous green, inter- 
rupted, however, a few inches from the tip, by a shade 
of golden, which passes into violet, then into bluish, the 
extreme tip greenish again.” — Baird. 

The Sioux (Carver’s “ Naudowessies ”) still call 
the magpie by the name of zitka-wakan-tanhan, 
i.¢., “old-time wakan bird.” Wakan (the n is 
nasal) is the Sioux-Dakota equivalent of the 
Algonkin manitou, “strange, wonderful, preter- 
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natural,” often mis-translated as “ sacred,” “spirit,” 
&c. Wakan-tanka, i. e., great Wakan, is the name 
given by the Sioux to God. 

Moore, as his foot-note shows, took his “ Wakon- 
bird” from Morse’s American Geography, in 
which Carver's description was copied. But 
Moore erred in transferring a Sioux name to “ the 
banks of the St. Lawrence” and “the Manitoulin 
isle,” where the native language was Algonkin ; and 
ornithologists have not yet found the magpie so 
far east or south as “ the bed of Erie’s lake.” 

J. G, F. 

Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Tae WATERLOO AND PentnsvLaR MEDALs (5 
S. i. 47, 98, 136, 217, 235.)—When the grant of a 
niedal is made general, as was the case with that 
for Waterloo, it is not the practice to particularize 
in the order announcing the sovereign’s intention to 
confer such reward the various classes who are to 
receive the distinction. The General Order of 
March 10, 1816, directs, “ that in commemoration 
of the brilliant and decisive victory of Waterloo, a 
medal shall be conferred upon every officer, non-com- 
missioned officer, and soldier of the British army 
present upon that memorable occasion” ; including, 
of course, regiments, corps, and departments, with 
their respective military and civil elements. 

It may be remarked, en passant, that though no 
mention is made in this General Order of those who 
fought at Quatrebras on the 16th of June, or of 
those who formed Sir Charles Colville’s brigade at 
Halle, ten miles distant from the field of battle, 
yet all alike received the decoration. 

J. W. FLemMine, 

Brighton. 


Had the Waterloo medal been conferred upon 
any of the civil departments of the army, would 
they not have been included in the General Order 
of March 10, 1816? BELFAST. 


The Waterloo was the first medal given to all 
ranks alike; and it was also provided that the 
ribbon should never be worn without the medal 
attached thereto. D—S. 

India. 


Heratpic (4" §. xii. 109; 5 S. i. 
A bend charged with 


116, 197.)— 
three garbs is borne by 
Barley, Filton, Fiton, Feton, Hesketh, Maltby, 
Peverell. The arms sought to be identified are no 
doubt—arg.,on a bend, gu., three garbs, or—those of 
Maltby, a Yorkshire family. The engrailing is pro- 
bably an accidental variation. The other arms are 
either, gu., three roses, arg., a chief vair, for Taylor 
of Bifrons, co. Kent; or arg., three roses, gu., a chief 
vair, for Taylour of London. 
3EVERLEY R. Berrs. 
Columbia College, New York. 


Jay: Osporne (5™ §. i. 128, 195.)—I should 
suppose that the former common name is derived 





a 
from the bird, just as we have raven, blackbird ery 
peacock, bittern, &c. Osborne may be (use bury 
and so be derived from some rivulet or burn thi 
flows into the Ouse. A family called Osborne fy. 
merly had an old hall at Grassington, in Crave, 
which by purchase became the property of the lap 
Joseph Mason, Esq., of that place. Burne is comme 
in Craven, as Winterburne, Otterburne, Slaidbume 
&e. STEPHEN Jacksoxy, 


Use or Invertep Commas (5" §. i, 9, 75, 14, 
217.)—Inverted commas were not uncommonly 
used by our Elizabethan writers to emphasize a 
aphorism. See Gascoigne’s Jocasta, for example 
I quote the first sentence so marked that occurs ip 
the play:— 

“« ,, Experience proues, and daily is it seene, 
», In vaine, too vaine man striues against the heavens.” 
Joun Appis, 


JABEz says, “Lorp Lytre.ton and Herwes. 
TRUDE appear to assume that inverted commas ar, 
and always were, notes of quotation. That is not 
the case,” &c. Referring to their articles on this 
subject, Iam unable to find any such assumption, 
although probably they would both acquiesce in 
such a proposition. HeRMENTRUDE asks why it 
is that half-educated persons use inverted commas 
in a way she has exemplified, and wonders what 
idea could have been passing in the mind of the 
writer at the time. Lorp Lytrexron replieste 
the first, “ because they are half-educated,” and to 
the second, “ No idea at all, or none capable of 
being expressed.” 

But Jasez himself having propounded and 
answered the question of the first use of inverted 
commas, I venture to suggest that, if he is correct, 
Timperley must be wrong. Under the date 1496 
(Dictionary of Printing, p. 198), speaking of Aldus 
Manutius, he says:— 

‘* Aldus was extravagant in the use of his italic, for be 
printed whole volumes in it..... Several eminent 
printers inserted short quotations in it - italic]; but 
rejected it when they were long, and substituted double 
commas (thus “) at the beginning of the line, to distin- 
guish the quoted matter from the body of the work.” 

May not the seventeenth century example, 
quoted by JaBez, be one of the instances of “ half- 
education” on the part of the compositor ! ; 

Lorp Lyrrettron has incidentally spoken @ 
“ other blunders of punctuation met with on sigt 
boards, &c.”; but they are likewise sometimes mé 
with in standard works. Such instances I have 
before me in Lawrence's Lectures on Physiology, 
Zoology, and the Natural History of Man (e. 
1819). In the dedication of this work to Blumet- 
bach, we have the usual “ Dear Sir” followed by 8 
note of admiration, and the same whenever the 
word “Gentlemen” is used in his addresses. We 
cannot suppose that these exist in the original 
manuscript, but that they were added as embellish- 
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ments by the “ half-educated ” compositor. And 
here I do not think it would be difficult to guess 
at what was passing in his mind at the time. He 
doubtless considered that Blumenbach was worthy 
of admiration (and so he was), and that gentlemen 
are worthy of admiration (and so they are), and he 
typified them accordingly! (I hope I do not mis- 
use it.) MEDWEIG. 


RecistreR Books Srampep (5 §, i. 27, 77, 
137.)—In none of the registers, between 1783 and 
1794, that I have gone through in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, have I ever found any stamp. I do not 
think, beyond the home and some of the midland 
counties, such an act would be very well observed. 


=. =. 


“Smupson” (5S. i. 165, 233.)—If Dr. Cuar- 
yock is undoubtedly right in deriving Simpson 
from Senecio, and that that has probably come 
through French Senecon, groundsel, one would say 
it was as true an origin as that which.mammas are 
in the habit of giving precociously interrogative 
little boys curious to know where they sprang from. 
Neglecting botany, suppose we dig in the New 
Testament, and turn up Simon. Cut short we get 
our Sims, and then their sons are Simsons. 

C. A. W. 

Mayfair. 


One might almost have supposed this was, beyond 
doubt, a form of “Simon his son.” Simon, abbre- 
viated to Sim, becomes Simkin, also Simpkin; 
similarly, Simson and Simpson may be guaranteed 
as diverse forms of the same name. A. HAtt. 


“Att LomBarD Street To A Corina ORANGE” 
5" §. i. 189, 234.)—I do nt see the connexion of 
this saying with “ My hat to a halfpenny ” (p. 234). 
Nares tells us (quoting from Stow) how in Lombard 
Street (hence so called) the Italian bankers, before 
the days of the Burse in Cornhill, met twice a-day. 
These bankers were mostly Jews :— 

F ea we Ow s So an usurer, 
Or Lombard Jew, might with some bags of trash 
Buy half the western world.” 
B. & F.’s Laws of Candy, iv. 2. 

In the proverb the enormous riches of Lombard 
Street are contrasted with the worthlessness of a 
China orange; the China orange, as it appears, 
being a fruit of inferior size and quality, and held 
in no esteem by the Chinese themselves. 

“Give not this rotten orange to your friend.” 
Much Ado about Nothing, Act iv., sc. 1, 1. 31. 

Something may also be said of the comparison 
of the street of the Jew-usurers with an orange. 
Shylock, says Hunter (New Illustrations of Shake- 
—_ 1, p. 307), was a Levantine Jew, and the 

ntine Jews, according to Coryat, wore yellow 
ns. Bacon, in his Essay on Usury, has:— 


“They say .... that Vsurers should have Orange- 


tawney Bonnets, because they doe Judaize.”— Arber's 
Ed,, p. 541. 

I think there is, in the comparison of the pro- 
verb, an allusion to these yellow turbans of the 
Lombard Jews. At all events, the meaning of the 
wager is, “ Immense riches to nothing.” 

Joun Appis. 


The author of this saying was, no doubt, the 
same jocular individual who laid a similar “ fruity” 
wager of a “guinea to a gooseberry.” _ 

Nvuwmvs. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


This bet appears to be similar to one current in 

this part of England, viz., “ Manchester toa brick.” 
G. W. Tomuinson. 

Huddersfield. 

Otp Merricat Titte-DeEeps (4 §. xii. 69, 
170, 395; 5 S. i. 157, 217.)—Let me refer cor- 
respondents who have written on this subject to 
“N.& Q.,” 3S. x. 390; xi. 450, 491, 523; xii. 33, 
where there will be found much curious informa- 
tion. The substance of the rhyming title-deed, 
quoted by Mr. Freperer, is to be found in a 
curious book called Fragmenta Antiquitatis; or, 
Ancient Tenures of Land, and Jocular Customs 
of Manors, &c. It is there said to be a grant of 
land to the ancient Herefordshire family of Hopton, 
now resident at Canon Frome Court, in that county. 
Thomas Blount, the author of Fragmenta Anti- 
quitatis, Boscobel, A Law Dictionary, died in 
1679, and is buried in the chancel of the church 
at Orleton, in Herefordshire. It has been conjec- 
tured that the ancient ballad folio on which 
Bishop Percy based his celebrated work, The 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, was originally 
transcribed by him, or once his property, though 
this is very doubtful. Jonn Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Wetsn Lanevace (4 §, xii. 368, 415, 523; 
5% §. i. 78, 231.)—I have read with much interest 
Mr. JEerRAm’s last letter. The result of it, and 
of the correspondence generally, has been, I confess, 
to put me out of conceit with my suggestion of a 
connexion between “ Ystwyll” and the numeral 
“12”; but it has not tended, in my mind, to favour 
the derivation of that word from the French Etoile. 
Indeed, I object altogether, as a rule, to any 
attempt to seek in the French language for the 
etymology of Welsh words, being fully convinced 
that the Welsh language is much more ancient 
than the French, and too rich in its own roots to 
need any adventitious aid from the latter. Indeed, 
much may be said for its taking precedence of the 
Latin in point of age. It strikes me that R. & M. 
has unwittingly solved the question in discussion; 
that is, the meaning of the Welsh word for Epi- 
phany. In his translation from the curious old 
chronicle (5% S, i, 232) he properly renders “ nos 
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ystwyll” “the night of the festival of fraud or 
deception.” Now, at first sight, sucha designation 
of Epiphany seems strange and unaccountable. 
But, bearing in mind the fact that “ Twyll” is 
Welsh for “fraud or deception,” and reading the 
narrative as given in St. Matthew, chap. ii., verses 
8, 10, 16, a very probable explanation suggests 
itself. Before the wise men departed, Herod com- 
manded them, when they had found the infant 
Saviour, to bring him back word, his secret object, 
no doubt, being to destroy the infant. But they 
deceived Herod, by returning to their country 
another way, and Herod saw that he was mocked, 
&c. Here we have a stratagem, the result being 
the saving of the infant Jesus from slaughter by 
Herod, and the escape of the wise men from the 
clutches of that ruthless monarch. I doubt whe- 
ther a better solution will be arrived at. 


M. H. R. 


Waywyectowtes : PLocu Ciowres (5* §. i. 167, 
232.)—Let me assure your fair correspondent, 
Maset Pezacock, that I have not so forgotten the 
“folk-speech of Lindsey” as not to be aware that 
“clowtes” are big nails. But, as she doubtless 
knows, the word is also a form of “cloths.” I 
well remember having once had a “ dishclout 
pinned to my tail” for indulging in what I thought 
a very pardonable curiosity as to what was going 
on in the kitchen. But I ought to have mentioned 
that the inventory speaks of “ij Wayne-clowtes 
and ij plogh clowtes, v*,” which looks as if they 
were cloths, perhaps for covering the wains and 
ploughs when not in use. 

Flekes.—Here Miss Peacock is doubtless 
they say in Yorkshire, “ somewhere about the nail- 
head,” if not in the case of “clowtes”; and again 
in her reference for Gresman. For both she has 
my best thanks. As to Allarium, I am not sosure 
that she is right 

The words about which Mr. Hessets inquires 
all occur in the inventory of Margaret Piggott, 
A.D. 1485, which will appear in a forthcoming 
volume of the Surtees Society. J. T. F. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


, as 


Allow me to quote, by way of illustration of 
what has been said concerning the meaning of the 
word clowtes, the following prophecy, supposed to 
be fulfilled in Kett’s Insurrection in Norfolk in 
1549 :— 

“ The country gruffs, Hobb, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubs and clowted shoon, 
Shall fill up Dussindale with blood 
Of slaughtered bodies soon.” 

Gresman.—This word I imagine to exist in the 

Latinized form Grassmannus. In days of yore, 


when woodcraft was held in honour, and Wensley- 
dale was to a certain extent a forest, at Bainbridge, 
a village in the Dale, there were “ xii Forestarii et 
The duties of the latter officials 


ii Grasmanni.” 











are said to be “ ut malefactores quos invenerunt jn 
foresta ducerent ad Castrum Richemond,” This 
was in the reigns of Henry II. and Richard I, 
Jonn Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Mirtitur in pisco,” &e. (5 S. i, 145, 913) 
—T. W. C. reproduces from Father Prout the 
probably exact version of this distich and transl. 
tion. Lorp Lytretron’s and W. P. Ps hexs. 
meters halt, as “datur” is an iambus. My ow 
tradition seems to be inaccurate, in fact, but iss 
correct tradition. 

Wiccamicus does not “remind,” but inform 
me, and I am obliged to him. Can any one refer 
to the original record? HeErsert Ranpotpn, 

Sidmouth. 


Swans (5 S."i. 308.)—Mythically, swans were 
said to sing immediately before death ; and, per- 
chance, Polydore Vergil intended, by his “ great 
greefe of mind,” the melancholy inevitable to the 
“beholder” and over-hearer of such melancholy 





death-songs. A. B.G. 
Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Latin Pronunciation for Beginners. By Arthur Holmes 


M.A. (Rivingtons.) 

Exampte, here, is preferable to description. The be 
ginner is told the diphthong @ “is to be pronounced 
ih-ch, the second vowel being sounded, the first only 
breathed.” “‘ Multum” is to be pronounced “ mooltoo(m)"; 
the m thus indicated is “‘ to be sounded very faintly, just 
enough to give a nasal sound to the vowel which next 
precedes it.” “Chorus” is to be pronounced k-hiw-rics, 
“ Vulteius is pronounced wodl-téh-yios.” Many other 
examples might be given; but the above will suffice to 
show Mr. Holmes’s object. 


Romano-Lavo-Lil ; Word-Book of the Romany, or Eng- 
lish Gypsy Language. With many Pieces in Gypsy, 
illustrative of the Way of Speaking and Thinking of the 
English Gypsies. With Specimens of their Poetry, and 
an Account of Certain Gypsyries, or of Places inhabited 
by Them, and of various Things relating to Gypsy Life 
in England. By George Borrow. (Murray.) 

Tuts is one of the most useful of Mr. Borrow’s contribu- 

tions to the history of Gypsy life, language, and literature. 

The language seems to have come, not from one, but many 

sources ; but chiefly Eastern. To those who know that 

our bugbear word “ Bogy” is a corruption of the Russian 
and Polish word for “ God,” it may be new to learn that 
the Gypsy term for the Deity is “‘ Duvvel.” The volume 
is full of most curious matter connected with a people 
who are fast dying out. Their old boast dies with them 
“ What care we though we be so small? : 
The tent shall stand when the palace shall fall.” 


Every Morning ; a Triplet of Thoughts for Every Day 
the Year. (Tegg.) 

Tnx editor of this handsome volume gives, from sacred 
and ordinary sources, of ancient and modern date, three 
wise sayings, leaving blank space opposite for the owner 
to add a fourth, or a comment on the three. The three 
for this day, 25th April, are from St. Matthew, Newton, 
and Tholuck. They suggest the accessibility which 
mortals have to God, and leave the writer room to my * 
word on his own experiences. 
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ite Dinners ; How to Serve Them with Elegance and 
i By Mary Hooper. (H.8. King.) = 
Jo read this book gives the reader an appetite, which is 
s main point in the process of feasting, particularly if 
the latter be good, and subsequent digestion faultless. 
Some of the receipts are excellent. With regard to 
economy, that is according to means. The monk who 
said he could make soup with — kept his word by 
ing that ingredient into boiling water ; but he needed 
s few condiments, a small assortment of vegetables, and 
s pound or so of beef, to make it palatable ; and the poor 
host, for whom the monk cooked it, found the little 
dinner more elegant, but less economical, than he had 


Tas Burraway Inscription IN THE CHURCH OF 
Misruau, Norroik.—The following is an extract from 
acircular which is now being addressed “‘ To Clergymen, 
Parish Clerks, and others” :—“ If required, the usual fee 
of half-a-crown will be paid for a copy of each entry in 
the parish register of respecting any of the under- 
mentioned persons, or any of their issue, the extracts being 
wanted for the purpose of disproving in ‘N. & Q.’ the 
abominable and most unwarrantable statements con- 
stantly being published respecting the following singular 
inscription in Martham Church, Norfolk, which can be 
solved by cross marriages, and thus upset the theory of 
incestuous intercourse, first promulgated in that journal 
in 1851 [First promulgated, we should say, in the 
‘singular inscription ’ itself, namely]:— 


Here Lyeth 
The Body of *Christ’ 
Burraway who Depar- 
| ted this Life ye 18th day 
of october, Anno Domini| 
| 1730. 
Aged 59 Years. 
And their Lyes ga 
+ Alice Who By hir Life} 
Was my sister, my mistres 
My mother and my wife. | 
Dyed feb. ye 12°1729 | 
Aged 76 Years. 








“The inscriptions are on two stones, originally one, 
and have been removed from the south aisle to the tower, 
where that of the so-called ‘Modern (Edipus’ is now 
partly covered by the organ :— 

Pr 0! 


Names, &c. Between 
tGregory Johnson (each one), and issue.. 1610-1700 
Alice ——, thought to be Harris ........ 1651-3 


Baptism { John Johnson, son of Gregory and Alice.. 1681-93 
tgs Lane, an apprentice at Catfield 


Bb Beeb oven cecccsccce coccccesce ce 1707-16 
Richard Ryall and Ruth ——, .......... 1638-50 
Gregory Johnson and Alice or any other 


WEEP Gtec cocceesegeneasescesecese 00 1630-93 
Mar- d Priscilla or any other Buraway, Burwaye, 
Tiage. DUET saccactsescess cencnsccs 1668-1730 
William Ryall and Alice casseeceee 1675-80 
John Johnson and Sarah Norgate or any 
GPG cbecec seccecccss cons cee 1700-30 
Gregory Johnson (each one), and issue .. 1630-1700 
Mary, or any other wife of Gregory John- 
Burial. + OD 900060 6eccotsnceescceses sees ce 1630-1700 
Priscilla Buraway (each one).........-.. 1668-1730 
William Lane, of Catfield, Butcher after 1728 
“* Christopher Burraway, who was a churchwarden at 
Martham, and whose name is cast upon one of the bells 
of that church, date 1717, is recorded to have voted at 
county election in 1714, for his freehold at Wood- 
, ick (query, Bastwick cum Repps). 
t Alice, first and probably only wife of the said Chris- 














topher Burraway, and to whom she was married at the 
cathedral, Norwich, in 1702, was the widow of William 
Ryall of Happisburgh, by whom she had ason, Richard. 
She was also widow of Gregory Johnson, of Potter Heig- 
ham, and by him had a son, John Johnson. 

“*t Gregory Johnson, previous to his marriage with 
the said Alice, had, in 1674, married Mary Buraway, the 
mother of the said Christopher (who, as stated, eventually 
became the husband of the same Alice), and by her had 
issue a son and daughter. The family of Burrayway can 
be traced from William Burawaie, who was vicar of 
Hemsby in 1568, and was buried there in 1580. 

“James Harorave Harrison, 

“Great Yarmouth.” 


Bexksuire Customs.—Some singular hocktide customs 
observed at Hungerford, in Berkshire, are thus described 
in a recent number of the Siandard :—“ These customs 
are connected with the charter for holding by the com- 
mons the rights of fishing, shooting, and pasturage of 
cattle on the lands and property bequeathed to the town 
by John O’Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. The proceedings 
commenced on Friday evening with a supper, at which 
the fare was macaroni, Welsh rare-bits, water-cress, salad, 
and punch. To day—John O’Gaunt’s day—known in 
the town as ‘Tuth’ day, the more important business 
of the season is transacted at the Town Hall, from the 
window of which the town-crier blows the famous old 
horn, which has done service on these occasions for 
many long years. The tything or ‘tuth’ men there- 
upon proceed to the high constable’s residence, to receive 
their ‘tuth’ poles, which are usually decorated with 
flowers and ribbons. The first business of these officials, 
who are generally tradesmen of the borough, is to visit 
the various schools and ask for a holiday for the children; 
then to call at each house and demand a toll from the 
gentlemen, and a kiss from the ladies, and distribute 
oranges ad libitum throughout the day, in expectation 
of which a troop of children follow them through the 
streets, which are for several hours kept alive by their 
joyous shouts and huzzas. The high constable is elected 
at the annual Court held to-day, and one of the curious 
customs is the sending out by that officer’s wife of a 
bountiful supply of cheesecakes among the ladies of the 
place.” 

Tae Harweran Socrety is about to publish (volume 
for 1875) the Marriage, Baptismal, and Burial Registers 
of Westminster Abbey, edited and annotated by Col. 
Chester, who has presented to the Society the materials 
which, during ten years’ labour, and at great expense, he 
has collected for their illustration. The historical value 
of these national archives, which the Dean and Chapter 
freely placed in the hands of Col. Chester, is well known. 
Some thirty years ago a partial and inaccurate copy ap- 
peared in the late Mr. Nichols’s Collectanea Topographica. 
Col. Chester's work will include the whole of these 
Registers down to the present time, and will be exten- 
sively illustrated by genealogical and critical notes, 
among which will be found identifications and dis- 
coveries of great historical interest. Only a limited 
number of copies will be printed. Persons desirous of 
possessing a copy will do well to make an early applica- 
tion to the Honorary Secretary, George W. Marshall, 
LL.D., Hanley Court, Tenbury, Worcestershire. 


Detrcate Manners 1n Hoxouvtv.—The Honolulu 
Commercial Advertiser of Jan. 31, 1874, has the following 
quaint advertisement :— 

** Norroz.—The Messrs. Hayselden Bros. would, in the 
mildest and most delicate manner possible, suggest to 
those owing them accounts of over four months the 
advisability of acting on the square before the 15th of 
February, 1874.—Honolulu, January 22nd, 1874.” 
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Tae Late W. Sanpys, Esqg., F.S.A.—The complete 
collection of books, &c., on Cornwall, its language, 
yeople, &c., formed by the late William Sandys, Esq., 
-8.A., are now offered for sale in one lot. They may 
be viewed at his late residence, 10, Torrington Square, 
W.C. The collection is of very great interest. 


“Dr. Horneoox,” Son or.—The Rev. R. M‘Nair 
Wilson, of Maryhill, Clerk of the Free Presbytery of 
Glasgow, died suddenly on the 4th inst., in his own manse. 
He was a Disruption minister, and had been in Maryhill 
close upon fifty years. Mr. Wilson was the son of Burns's 
“Dr. Hornbook.” 

Tue Bowpon (NEAR MancuestEr) Rounpanovut Curve. 
—From gentlemen, members of the above literary club, 
we have received a cheque for 10/., by their Hon. Sec., 
A. Ireland, Esq. (their kind contribution to the Mrs. Moxon 
Fund), for which we beg them to accept our best thanks. 





AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the persons by whom they are required, whose names and addresses are 
given for that purpose :— 

Barer Discovery or a Turerrouy Esrare or 
Trial of G. Fox in Lancashire. 1653. 

Gaarusnone’s Remarkable Case of Marvellous Births. 

Account of the Situation of Coccium. Saxon Antiquities found at 
Helton Moor. svo., 1791 

Hexpenxson’s History of the Rebellion in Lancashire. 1753. 

Hawkins's Account of Coins found at Cuerdale in Lancashire. 184-. 

Tux Quack Doctor: a Poem,in Three Parts. Printed at Preston by 
V. Sergeant. 1750. 

Wanted (to borrow or purchase) by Lt.-Col. Fishwick, Carr Hill, 
Rochdale 


BOOKS 


Asticnastr. With 


1787. 


Baooxrve’s Map of Dublin. 1728 
Reroat of Secret Committee of Irish House of Commons. 1798-9. 
Wanted by Mr. H. Hall, 2, Stomont Terrace, Lavender Hill, 8.W 


A Swat Votume containing three Sermons (the first of which is on 
the Ubligation of Virtue By the Rev. W. Adama, of St. Chad's. 
It was printed in the last century. 


Inqutren.—The motto to which you refer 
founded on the well-known lines in ted ( 
Liber I. 13, 18) :-— 
“ Felices ter et amplius 
Quos irrupta tenet copula,” &e. 

S. D.—For concise and accurate commercial 
you cannot do better than consult Whitaker's 4 
a supplement to which has just appeared, con 
names of the present ministry and of those whoc¢ 
the new House of Commons, Xe. 

Pxixce.—The note (6) to stanza cviii., canto 3, 
Juan does not refer to Byron's line— 

“Ah! surely nothing dies, but something meg 
but to Gray having taken, without acknowledg 
line from Dante—which is not true. 


J. H.—If coachbuilders assert that widow ladies ®t 


no right to the coats of arms of their husbands, 
equal what cannot be upheld. See Boutell’s # 
Historical and Popular, pp. 145 and 169. 
O.rnar Hamst.—The article, “The Era 
for 1873,” should be sent to the editor of that peri 
Unepa.—The words of which you kindly send 
are not obsolete in England, though some maybe“ 
“ Junior CaRLTon CLuB” is requested to fo 


name and address. 
J. H. 8.—“ Rococo” is simply French slang, i 
next week, 


“old fashioned.” 
“ THE DAINTY BIT PLAN” 
W. A. B. C.—At an early opportunity. 
J. F. (Waterford.)—Next week. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ 


Editor ’”—Advertisements and Business Letters to 
Publisher ”"—at the Office, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


20, Wellington Street, St 


To all communications should be affixed the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. i 


Wanted by Rev. Dr. Porter, Tullyhogue, County Tyrone, Ireland. 


Motices to Corresponvents, 


Ray. W. J. Fisner.—The bone “ Luz,” in the opinion 
of the Jews, is incorruptible. It is situated at the base 
of the backbone. Rabbi Jehoshuang proved to Adrianus 
that it could not be ground in a mill, nor burnt in a fire, 
nor dissolved in water. Placing it on a garment, and 
striking it with a hammer, the garment was rent and 
the hammer broken. Butler says of it, in Hudibras 
(Part ILI. Canto 2 

“The learned Rabbins of the Jews 
Write, there’s a bone, which they call Luz, 
I’ th’ rump of man, of such a virtue 
No force in Nature can do hurt to. 
And therefore, at the last great day, 
All th’ other members shall, they say, 
Spring out of this, as from a seed, 
All sorts of vegetals proceed. 
From whence the learned sons of art, 
Os Sacrum, justly style that part.” 

HamMMILits F,—That Richard III. slept at the house, 
then or later, called the “ Blue Boar,” Leicester, the 
night before Bosworth, may be taken as fully established. 
Mrs. Clarke, a ener landlady of the house, was 
murdered in 1605. A bedstead used to be exhibited as 
the one on which Richard slept, and a tale was framed 
to adorn it. See “N. & Q,” 2™ 8, iv. 102, 153; also 
Thomson's History of Leicester 
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puE QUARTERLY REVI 
No. 272, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. The WAR BETWEEN PRUSSIA and ROME. 
. SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 
. MEDICAL CHARITIES of LONDON, 
IV. RUSSIAN ADVANCES in CENTRAL ASIA. 
. ALLEGED APOSTACY of WENTWORTH (LORD 
FORD). 
VI. POLITICAL 
CESSORS. 
VII. IRISH HOME-RULE in the LAST CENTURY. 
VIII. DISCUVERIES at TROY. 
IX. FALL of the LIBERAL PARTY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CARICATURES, GILLRAY and his 


Now ready, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


‘IVITAS LONDINU M, RALPH AGAS. 
produc ed in Fac-simile by E. J. FRANCIS. With In 
by W. H. UVERALL, FS. 

** No praise could overstep ‘oe merits of this work ; there is 
like it extant by way of illustration of how London looked 
centuries ago.” — Notes and Querva, 

ADAMS & FRAN‘ 18, 59, Fleet St Street. 


FIELD'S 
PATENT “OZOKERIT” CAND 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR, 


IMPROVED IN BURNING. 
Made in all Sizes, and Sold Everywhere. 
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